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THE STUDY OF THE BIBLE AND MORAL CHARACTER 


Does modern Bible study conduce to the development of moral 
character? In times past what we now regard as an excessive 
emphasis has often been laid upon creed and doctrine, even upon 
doctrine respecting matters quite remote from everyday right living. 
The consequence of such relatively excessive emphasis upon doctrine 
has been a divorce between creed and life, rendering possible the 
repetition of that combination of worship and wickedness which 
the prophet Isaiah in his day so sternly denounced. Today we are 
more and more transferring the emphasis from doctrine and creed to 
the historical study of the Bible. Is such study to be divorced from 
life, and the achievement of historical knowledge to be made an end 
in itself? To do this is to repeat the mistake of the past in possibly 
an even more serious form. Biblical study has its highest end, its 
only very significant result, in the promotion of religious and moral 
life. 

Facts viewed simply as facts are of no value save as gratifying 
curiosity. Unless the past history of our own nation and of other 
nations of modern times yields instruction for the solution of our own 
problems today, it is but the gratification of legitimate curiosity to 
devote ourselves to the study of them. Unless the life of Abraham, 
the experiences of David, the history of the nation of Israel, the 
story of the life of Paul, or even the life and death of Jesus, throw 
light upon the path of life today, yield us truth and inspiration 
for noble living in the ever-present hour, there is no moral reason 
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why they should be studied. If history is simply a record of what 
happened, old facts are of no more value than new ones; large facts 
are only a little more dignified than small ones; gossip about our 
neighbors is as legitimate as the study of ancient history, and may be 
more interesting and more humanizing. 

But if the records of the past, the history of the human race, 
the story of Israel’s religious and moral experience—experience in 
certain periods of it inseparably entangled with its political history— 
yield to a discerning insight truths both great and small, valuable for 
the guidance of human life today, revelation of the nature of God 
and of the moral possibilities of human nature, then this history is 
well worthy of study, and such study is worthful and rewarding. 
If the human mind is endowed with a capacity for the interpretation 
of history and, through such interpretation, is capable of discovering 
guiding principles of conduct, then the study of history acquires a 
dignity surpassed by no other human occupation. And if it be true 
that biblical history is exceptionally valuable for the revelation of 
religious truth and of guiding principles of life, then the study of this, 
history, in all its length and breadth and depth, is amply justified, 
and is entitled to a prominent place in our plan of education. 

But how shall such an interpretation of history be made practically 
available for the instruction of our youth? Can we expect to have 
profound historians as teachers in our secondary schools and in our 
Sunday schools? Doubtless this is too much to be demanded. The 
result desired, the result which must be achieved if the Bible is to 
accomplish its largest service for the coming generation, can be secured 
only by co-operation. Men of knowledge, of religious and moral 
sympathies, of keen intellectual insight, who can bring forth from 
the study of the Bible the great truths which the history there recorded 
has to teach, must co-operate with scholars less profound, but more 
skilled in presenting the results of study in popular form, and these 
in turn with the intelligent but unprofessional teachers of the Bible 
who deal directly with the young people, pupils in our Sunday schools, 
academies, and colleges. 

The difficulty of this task, the necessity of the co-operation of 
many persons, the slowness with which satisfactory results can be 
achieved, are calculated to discourage the faint-hearted. In fact, 
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they do discourage many, and lead them to feel that the only prac- 
ticable method of teaching the Bible is from the dogmatic and not 
from the historical point of view. Yet nothing can be more sure 
than that for many years to come the historical point of view and 
method are to prevail in all lines of study, and that they not only 
should, but must, increasingly prevail in the realm of religious educa- 
tion and of biblical study and teaching. The transition from the older 
method to the new has been and will be slow; it is not the less inevi- 
table and desirable. The largeness of the task must simply lead us 
the more resolutely to gird ourselves for it, and, with the recognition 
of its difficulty, the more heartily and earnestly to co-operate, each of 
us according to his own ability, in the achievement of the result to 
be desired. 


THE ELEMENT OF WORSHIP IN THE SUNDAY SCHOOL 


The problem of the Sunday-school curriculum and of instruction 
in the more strict sense of the word has received within recent months 
and years constantly increasing attention. In this fact all who are 
interested in the Sunday school attaining its highest efficiency must 
rejoice. But there is another phase of the work of the Sunday school, 


scarcely less important in its effect upon the religious and moral life 
of the pupils, which we are in danger of neglecting. Such neglect 
is the more unwise because the problem is in itself less difficult of 
solution than that of the course of study and method of instruction. 
We refer to the element of worship in the school, the general 
exercises in which the several classes of the school, or of a given 
department of the school, participate in common. The effect of the 
school upon the religious life of the child is produced quite as much 
by the general atmosphere of the school, by the spirit of reverence or 
irreverence which pervades it, as by the direct instruction of the class. 
That the general exercises of the school are often far less helpful 
than they might be, that they are often characterized by disorder and 
the rattle of machinery rather than by a spirit of worship and an 
atmosphere of reverence, no person familiar with the Sunday schools 
of the country will deny. Is it not practicable to arrange for our 
Sunday schools an order of service which, without being stereotyped, 
or stilted, or fitted to the needs of adults rather than of children, 
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shall yet each Sunday contribute to the cultivation of the religious 
emotions, to the development of religious aspiration, and so to the 
creation and strengthening of religious character ? 

At the recent meeting of the Presbyterian General Assembly, a 
committee, of which Dr. Henry Van Dyke was chairman, presented 
a report upon the form of worship to be employed in the service of 
the Presbyterian church, and the book prepared by the committee 
has just appeared in print. It is certainly not less important that the 
the order of service in our Sunday schools should be adapted to the 
religious needs of the pupils, and conducive to the development of 
their religious lives, than that the service of worship in the adult 
congregation should be adapted to the needs of adults. Without 
entering into the question of the degree of fixity which a service should 
have, whether for adults or for the young, we are persuaded that the 
Presbyterian General Assembly has not exaggerated the importance 
of this matter by the attention which it has given to it. We are not 
less firmly convinced that the problem of the exercises of worship in 
the Sunday school is deserving an attention quite beyond that which . 
it is at present receiving, and that the improvement of these exercises 
of which they are easily capable would result in greatly increasing 
the religious effectiveness of the Sunday school. Cannot every 
pastor and Sunday-school superintendent who reads these lines take 
this autumn some practical step for the improvement of his Sunday 
school in this direction ? 
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A THREE DAYS’ TOUR AROUND THE SEA OF GALILEE 


DR. E. W. G. MASTERMAN 
Jerusalem, Syria 


Our first glimpse of the famous and sacred lake was from the 
heights of Gadara, to which we had come from Irbid.* Here, stand- 
ing on the topmost tiers of the seats of the ruined western amphitheater, 
we saw, irradiated by the sinking sun, one of the most charming 
glimpses of the lake to be found around the whole of its circuit. To 
our north lay the great plateau of the Jaulan—ancient Gaulanitis— 
with its numerous volcanic peaks, separated from us by the deep 
chasm of the Yarmuk far below us. Beyond the plateau the evening 
light was reflected on the snow-clad masses of Hermon, and somewhat 
to their west the long ridge of Lebanon hung like a cloud of glistening 
white in the extreme distance. The dark irregular heights of Galilee 
lay to the west, and between us and them lay a long streak of the 
lake, practically the whole length of its western shore. A patch in 
the center of the shore marked the city of Tiberias, then dark, but 
next morning illuminated by the eastern rays with a brilliant mass 
of fairy-like turrets and domes. Standing a little nearer the edge of 
our plateau, the brilliant green levels to the south of the lake could be 
clearly seen, and the village of Semak lying close to the outlet of 
the Jordan. Here we stood and endeavored to photograph on our 
memories a view which must have been a constant source of joy to 
those nature-loving Greeks who had erected the great street of columns, 
now a long row of scattered fragments, and their two amphitheaters 
where the view was widest of lake and mountain and plain. From 
far below was wafted the roar of the famous Heiromax, and ih the great 
bend which the river here makes, amid tangled brushwood and thorn, 
lay the remains of the famous Amatha, a suburb of Gadara, where 
nature lavishly provides those hot baths which were so necessary 
to the Roman world. 

t The tour here described was made in April, 1904. 
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We had not been many moments in our tents before the modern 
Gadarenes, engaged today, like most of the inhabitants of ancient 
sites in Palestine, in tomb-rifling, brought us handfuls of coins from 
the times of Gadara’s glory. Here was a city’s coin with FAAAPEWN 
still distinct around a cornucopia and a date which shows it was 
struck in 46 B. C., less than twenty years after the city had been 
rebuilt by the great Pompey; another coin, a biblical ‘“ widow’s 
mite,”’ struck by Herod the Great, recalled the fact that to him the - 
city was given by the emperor Augustus; while the coins of numerous 
later Roman emperors, from Claudius to Constantine, testified to a 
third period when the city survived the turmoils of the Roman wars 
against the Jews to become in time the see of a Christian bishop. 
Now the miserable fellah village of Um Keis occupies much of its 
site, and no sepulcher of Greek noble or burgher, however securely 
closed, is safe from despoiling hands. Basaltic sarcophagi lie scat- 
tered on all sides, and tombs with elaborate stone doors lie open 
on both sides of the great Roman road that leads to the city. 
As moonlight illuminated the ruins, imagination peopled the streets 
and theaters with the crowded Greco-Roman life which flourished 
there at the very time when the Master was on the shores of the lake 
below instructing a few Jewish fishermen. What new significance 
such reflections give to his word, “My kingdom is not of this 
world” ! 

The next morning a steep descent of one hour, amid banks of 
exquisite flowers, and swarms of locusts that attended us all day, 
brought us to the ford of the Yarmuk. There had been heavy 
rain, and the water was deep. Standing at the brink of the 
roaring flood, it was with some trepidation that we contemplated 
conveying our persons and our baggage to the other shore; nor were 
we much encouraged by seeing a party of natives breasting the stream 
with its waters well up their horses’ bellies, while one of the party 
was thoroughly wetted by his horse stumbling on the slippery, pebbly 
bottom. However, guided by one of the bedouin of the place, we 
safely crossed, and found ourselves beside the ruins of the Roman 
baths surrounding the steaming hot springs.. My thermometer 
registered 117° F. as the temperature of the water. The air was full 
of a sulphurous smell, and the streams, as they poured down from the 
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large pool toward the river, deposited on their beds a yellow coating 
of sulphur. A few yards to the north, facing up the river, over an 
area which must once have been resplendent with tropical gardens, 
now a wilderness of undergrowth, are the remains of an amphitheater; 
here we sat and admired the view in which the Greeks of old must 
have luxuriated after their refreshing baths. 

Remounting, we ascended westward along the north bank of the 
valley, passing two other beautiful springs of brilliantly blue-green 
water, steaming hot. On the plateau to our right we found a camp 
of many tents belonging to the engineers who are engaged in con- 
structing the railway which is to connect the present terminus at 
Beisan on the west of the Jordan with Dara‘a on the Damascus- 
Hejaz railway. In the original plans it was intended to carry the 
line up the Wady Semak to Mezerib, the terminus of the French line, 
but, being unable to come to terms with the French company, the 
Turks have now decided to complete the whole system from Haifa 
to Damascus independently of the French line, and in connection 
with their Hejaz line, the terminus of which is to be Mecca—some day ! 
Our route passed westward down the valley, in places on the very 
edge of a lofty precipice formed where a great outcrop of black basalt 
is cut perpendicularly to the stream-bed. A place suitable indeed, 
were it possible, in which to locate the incident of the Gadarene 
swine! Some half an hour’s ride farther we turned north, leaving 
on our left the direct road to Tiberias by the south end of the lake. 
We passed between low hills which shut us off from the lake, where 
we were delayed for upward of an hour by a severe thunderstorm, 
against which it was impossible to proceed. Resuming our way 
with the returning sunshine, we soon passed to open ground, where 
the lake lay some half a mile to our left, a miserable little village 
called Es Samreh on its bank, surrounded deep with growing 
grain; to our right precipitous cliffs—the last stage of the rapid 
descent from the lofty plateau of the Jaulan to the deep-lying 
Jordan bed. 

The east coast is very different from the west. Here the hills are 


steep along almost the whole length of the lake, and they are every- 


where separated from the seacoast by a plain, which, except at one 
spot, is wide; a spacious and fertile land, which must once have been 
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in a high state of cultivation, but is now almost wholly given over to 
the numerous flocks of the bedouin, whose encampments dot the 
whole region. We were not sorry to accept their hospitable gift of 
fresh milk from the sheep and goats. A little over one-third of the way 
along the east shore we came to the first break in the range, where 
the remarkable hill known as Kulat el Husn (i. e., “the fortress”) 
stands out isolated on three sides by deep valleys, and connected 
on the east with the main range by but a narrow neck. It is a 
place of extraordinary strength, and the abundant ruins on the top 
testify to its having been elaborately fortified. Many have located 
Gamala here, but the site cannot be said to fit, with any exactitude, 
the description given by Josephus. On the other hand, while we 
know of no site answering better to Gamala, this place must certainly 
have been a strong fortress in ancient time.? At the head of the 
Wady Fik, which bounds this mountain to the north, lies the squalid 
village of Fik, universally admitted to be Aphek;? while a little to 
the southeast of Kulat el Husn, on a small plain a thousand feet 
above the lake, is a shapeless ruin called Sdsiyeh—a word which has 
no meaning in Arabic, but which preserves the Hebrew word TiO, 
“‘a mare,” and therefore has been generally accepted as the site of 
the once famous Greek city of Hippos. There can be no doubt that 
Hippos was near here, for we know from Josephus that it was oppo- 
site to Tiberias. Besides Fik, the only inhabited point near here is 
the little village of Kefr Harib high up on the edge of the cliffs just 
south of the three sites above mentioned. 

Leaving these important points, our road skirts a small patch 
of inclosed and cultivated land with many fruit trees—a patch of 
fertility which on this wilderness shore can be seen from all sides 
of the lake. Another hour and we approach a point of great interest 
which has been described with a good deal of desire to fit facts to 


2 It is possible that Hippos was here. The name Sisiyeh belongs to a site quite 
near. 


3 Of 1 Kings 20:29, and perhaps of Josh. 12:18 and 1 Sam. 4:1. The Arabic 
geographers call it Affk in the Middle Ages. 

4In the Talmud the name of Hippos occurs in the form Susita, NM"O%0, 
and it was called by the Arabic geographers Susiyyah. The Semitic name must have 
been the first; it was then translated into the Greek “Immos; but, as so often happens, 
the older name has survived. 
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theories. As we near the mouth of the important Wady Semak, the 
shore narrows, and the mountains descend by a series of terraces, 
on the lowest slopes of which lie extensive, though shapeless, ruins, 
known to the Arabs as El Kursi, i. e., “the chair.’”” These remains 
have, from the supposed resemblance of name, been identified as 
marking the site of Gergesa. I must confess I had, from written 
descriptions, been led to expect a much more definite “steep place 
down which the herd ran violently into the sea” (Matt. 8:32). It 
is perfectly true that there is nothing to prevent a herd of swine 
running violently to the sea, but there is also quite enough level 
ground between the base of the hills and the water to prevent their 
necessarily finding their way to the lake. The thought occurred to 
me: Could the level of the lake have so changed that originally the 
water was close to the foot of the hills here, as it is for a considerable 
distance on the west shore? But I think the condition of the ancient 
sea-walls at Tiberias makes this improbable. Many steep places 
that would fit the account of the wild descent exist in the neighbor- 
hood of Gadara, if only the “river” Yarmuk would do for the “‘sea”’ 
mentioned in the gospels. 

From this spot the plain again widens out, and, turning inland, 
the road crosses a little stream near the mouth of the Wady Semak, 
and then enters the fertile and well-watered plain of El Batthah. 
This beautiful plain, which runs for four miles along the north- 
east corner of the lake, and reaches a breadth of from one to 
one and a half miles, is at present largely given over to marsh 
land, and affords a happy hunting-ground for numerous herds of 
buffaloes which wallow in its many pools. Toward the northern 
end are scattered large encampments of the Telaweyeh Arabs. 
Halfway along the shore there is an extensive ruin on slightly raised 
ground, known as El Mes‘adiyeh—almost certainly an ancient site, 
and possibly that of Bethsaida. The more commonly accepted site 
of this city is a low hill in the northeast corner of the plain, known as 
El Tell. It appears to have been an important place, and it is, as 
Josephus states Bethsaida Julias was, near the mouth of the Jordan, 
but it is rather far from the sea for, what it originally was, a fishing- 
village.’ It has even been suggested® that the city consisted of two 

5 Beth-saida = “‘a fishing-place.” 6 By Schumacher. 
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parts, one a fishing-village near the shore, the other the well-built 
Roman town erected by Philip and called Julias after the empress. 
Whether there was also a Bethsaida on the west shore is very doubtful. 
A Bethsaida situated on this east side might have been described as 
being both in lower Gaulonitis and in Galilee,’ for the name ‘‘ Galilee” 
extended also to the eastern shore of the lake. These sites in the 
plain of Batithah might well repay excavation. The scene of the 


RUIN HEAPS OF JULIAS 


miracle of the feeding of the five thousand is stated to have been a 
“desert place belonging to the city called Bethsaida,”*® not neces- 
sarily near the city itself. 

We had so far come along our route without difficulty over a road 
everywhere tolerable and in many places unusually good; but now 
our guide seemed to have gone quite astray. He should, as he after- 
ward confessed, have led us inland, skirting the foot of the hills, that 
we might avoid the marshes and cross the Jordan some distance 


7 John 1:44; 2:21. 8 Luke 9:10; these words are omitted in the R. V. 
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above its mouth. Instead he led us along the shore. We forded 
several shallow inlets, and then we followed him along a narrow 
strip of beach which abruptly terminated at a point surrounded on 
three sides by water. The wide stream in front of us we took to be 
the Jordan. As we approached, a girl commenced to ford the semi- 
circular bar at the mouth, and our guide, thus made confident, 
plunged in and bade us follow. When nearly halfway over, however, 
and some fifty feet from the land in each direction, he began excitedly 
shouting out to some bedouin on the shore as to the direction to be 
taken, and, apparently misunderstanding what was said, led us 
deeper and deeper in, until our legs were thoroughly wetted; then, 
wheeling around abruptly, he led us back the way we had come. 
Wet, and tired with upward of nine hours’ traveling, to say nothing 
of the uncertainty of what lay before us in the gathering twilight, we 
decided to camp where we were and make the passage to the west 
the next morning. 

So our tent was pitched close to the shore, and we watched 
from the tent-door processions of camels and donkeys and men 
splashing across the ford we had so signally failed to find, while 
behind our tent a herd of lowing buffaloes sauntered past. and 
plunged into another branch of the estuary to reach the encampment 
of their owners on the farther shore. Ere long the last bedouin, who 
had brought us a bottle of buffalo milk, disappeared over the ford, 
and our little camp was left alone on its island. The sea in front, 
bathed in moonlight, gently lapped the shore, while small fires, dot- 
ting the plain behind, marked the tents of our nomad neighbors, and 
the frogs kept up a steady accompaniment to the occasional voices 
of watch-dogs, donkeys, and cattle. The next morning we passed the 
estuary without difficulty, and some quarter of a mile farther came 
across the actual mouth of the Jordan. Here the water was too 
deep for fording, and we had to cross in a boat, while our horses 
swam across beside it, After some delay, while the horses were 
wiped down and resaddled, we started westward. The path led 
through fields of grain, until after half an hour we sighted the modern 
wall around the remains of Tell Hum. Some two miles up a valley, 
to our left, lay the extensive but shapeless ruins known as Khurbet 
Ker&zeh, the remains of Chorazin. The site has been deserted from 
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before the time of Eusebius. Recently some interesting antiquities 
were found in the tombs around. 
We visited the Franciscan property at Tell Hum, and were shown 
the few remaining fragments of sculptured stone which were allowed 
to remain uncovered. When I was here eleven years before, much 
more was to be seen, but the friars, for fear of the Turks claiming 


RUINS OF TIBERIAS 


the antiquities, have buried them. Tell Hum has perhaps the chief 
claim to be the site of Capernaum; for, in spite of some serious 
difficulties, if this was not Capernaum, what was it? The ruins, which 
may be traced for half a mile along the shore, and especially the 
remains of a splendid Jewish synagogue, point to an important city 
here, and we can suggest no other ancient city for this situation. 
Another half-hour’s ride brought us to one of the most lovely spots 
on the whole circuit of the lake, known as Tabagha, and regarded 
by those who look for two Bethsaidas as the Bethsaida of Galilee.” 
Here we have an abundant spring pouring its waters into the lake 
through many channels, and noticeably along a picturesque aqueduct 
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with a mill. A little to the right of the road is a large octagonal 
inclosure, in which the spring arises. This would appear to be 
the source of the spring mentioned in Josephus as called Capharnaum;- 
but if Tell Hum was the city, then probably the water was conducted 
there by an aqueduct which has left no traces. The warm waters 
of the springs pouring into the lake makes this one of the best parts 
on the whole shore for fishing. 

A little farther to the south the beautiful gardens belonging 
to the German Catholic Hospice testify to what may be done in 
this fertile region with a little careful cultivation. The hospitable 
head of the hospice, Father Beaver—known universally over the 
neighborhood as Houri Daoud—entertained us at lunch, while 
we discussed, among other things, the burning question of the site 
of Capernaum. He certainly seems to think Tell Hum must be the 
site, and, after his residence here of over twenty years, his opinion, 
the result of an intelligent investigation of the subject, is worth 
considering. 

From the hospice our road led us around the rocky point which 
here juts out into the sea, and followed a rock-cut aqueduct, which — 
in olden times must have conducted some of the abundant waters 
of ‘Ain Tabagha to the plain of Gennesaret. Below us we saw 
the pool in which arises the abundant fountain of ‘Ain et Tin— 


-“the fig fountain.” As we rounded the point, an old Saracenic khan 


came in sight, known as Khan Minyeh. It lies on the long-used 
highroad from Damascus to the south. Sitting there at lunch on 
another occasion, I have counted hundreds of young camels passing 
from the north toward Egypt. This khan and spring mark the other 
spot considered by many to be the site of Capernaum. From here 
begins the wonderful land of El Ghuweir, universally admitted to be 
the land of Gennesaret. Although apparently enjoying advantages 
of climate very similar to other parts of the shore, there can be no 
doubt that the fertility of this wonderful plain is phenomenal, and the 
description of Josephus, so often quoted, regarding its extreme fruit- 
fulness, was probably not greatly exaggerated. The road over the 
plain, which pursues a course near the shore, actually descending 
to the beach in places, affords a truly delightful ride. A little inland 
great fields of growing grain stretch to the foot of the hills, while 
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around one all kinds of wild flowers, comparatively scarce along the 
eastern shore, are abundant. Herds of cows stand browsing in the 
waters, and here and there a merry little brook comes out from tangled 
thickets of brambles and oleander, to dash across the pebbles and 
shells. 

Only one regret mingles with the enjoyment of the scene, and 
that is that a land so full of latent possibilities should be left to run 
wild under the control of ignorant and indolent bedouin. Along the 
stream that flows from ‘Ain Mudauwerah and Wady ‘Amid a few 
miles to the north, a few mills, half hidden in the low hills, alone 
testify to the presence of any kind of civilization. 

At the end of the plain we reach the miserable hovels of the 
village of Mejdel, probably the Magdala whose fame is chiefly pre- 
served to us through the Mary who came from there and is known in 
all the world as Magdalene.® At the back of Mejdel the mountains 
rise imposingly into lofty cliffs eleven hundred feet high, bounding a 
narrow valley called the Wady Hamam, the “valley of the pigeons,” 
notable not only for these small birds, but also for the great griffin 
vultures which may usually be seen perched on its inaccessible heights. 
The cliffs are pierced with many caves, once the resort of robbers who 
were cleared out by Herod the Great by means of cages let down 
from the top of the cliffs. The remains of their stronghold is known 
as Kulat ibn Ma‘an. On the opposite, the northern, height was 
situated the town of Arbela of Galilee, the ruins of which, containing 
clear remains of a Jewish synagogue, are known by the name of Irbid. 

From Mejdel less than an hour’s ride takes us to Tiberias. The 
road, twenty to thirty feet above the lake, was very different from the 
level shore we had hitherto traversed in our circuit. We passed a 
curious isolated rock standing out some yards into the water, known 
as Hajar en Numl, or the “rock of the ants.” The story connected 
with this is that for long years a colony of ants made their home on 
the rock; no one could say how they got there or what they lived 
upon; it was a miracle. One day a man put a string from the rock 
to the shore, upon which all the ants swarmed over to the shore and 
escaped, deserting the rock forever. For interfering with so great a 
miracle the miserable man was, the Arabs narrate, struck blind! 

9 Many competent authorities, however, place Tarachza here. 
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A little farther on, nearly halfway between Mejdel and Tiberias, 
is a little spring, ‘Ain el Berdeh, with a modern mill, at present unused, 
and a fruit garden. Behind rise a low hill and a green, fertile valley. 


_ Here, especially on the hill, is located by some—with, I fear, slender 


evidence—Dalmanutha (Mark 8:10). 

From this point the road rounds a number of bays. As we pur- 
sued it, a number of fishing-boats, with their bows piled high with 
nets, glided along close inshore toward the fishing-grounds in the 
north; the fishermen were paddling along lazily, as if they fully 
realized they had all day before them. The last time I had come this 
way, a storm had swept over this part, and great gusts of wind from 
the northeast had stirred a large area on the northern half of the lake 
into angry, white-topped waves. A large party of Spanish pilgrims 
who had gone in boats from Tiberias and Tell Hum were returning 
and, being afraid, had been landed along this shore to find their way 
back by land. While this end of the lake had been so stirred, the 
southern end appeared from the cliffs above to be quite smooth. 

A last turn in the road brought the crumbling walls of Tiberias into 
sight, and a few minutes later we passed through the gate. We skirted © 
the boundary of the property of the United Free Church of Scotland’s 
Mission, and, passing the beautiful hospital, soon found ourselves under 
the hospitable roof of Dr. Torrance, the physician. His house is 
built close against the ruins of the castle of crusading times and along- 


_side of the walls which at that period inclosed, and still inclose, the 


much-reduced city. Far different these from those great walls three 
miles in circumference which were standing in the time of Jesus 
Christ, the outlines of which may be still be followed. Tiberias today 
is but a squalid village, which, but for its medizval fortifications, its 
modern mission buildings, and its surroundings, would attract no 
one. The inhabitants are largely Jews, for it is one of their four holy 
cities.'° Here the Mishna was completed about 200 A. D., and the 
Gemara, or “Jerusalem Talmud,” some half-century later—curious 
facts when one remembers that, when first Tiberias was founded, it 
was deemed by Israelites an unclean city, because in making its 
foundations ancient tombs were discovered over which the city was 
built. Jesus seems never to have entered its limits, probably because 
10 Jerusalem, Hebron, and Safed being the others. 
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none of his own people were there; indeed, everywhere he appears to 
have avoided the cities of the gentiles. "Towering over the southwest 
corner of the ancient city, and included in the circuit of the ancient 
walls, was a citadel of more than common strength, on a hill con- 
nected with the mountains behind by but a narrow neck. Con- 
siderable remnants of fortifications remain to testify to what the city 

of Tiberias must once have been. Strange indeed it is that the only 
city that should have survived the ravages of time should be the one 
called after such a “gloomy tyrant” as Tiberius; that the place once 
cursed by the Jews should now be one of their holiest sites; and that 
the only city on that lake which is infinitely more sacred to Christians 
than to all others should be inhabited almost exclusively by followers 
of the “prophet” or rejecters of the Messiah. 

There are few views of the lake more comprehensive than that 
from a high point in or behind the city of Tiberias. Immediately to 
the north are the mountains of Safed, with the land of Gennesaret 
lying along the shore in front. Following along the coast to the east, 
we have first Tabagha with its gardens; then Tell Hum, a little 
patch of white; and farther still the mouth of the Jordan. Above 
and behind this lies the special feature that dominates the view— 
the great snow-clad heights of Hermon. This is what from every 
side catches the eye and imprints itself indelibly on the memory, the 
suggestion at once of grandeur and eternity, of coolness and fertility.** 
It has been suggested that the apostle had an impress of this scene 
on his memory when he saw in the vision the “great white throne.” 
Certainly, as I went around the lake with this idea deeply impressed 
on my mind, it seemed more than possible. If, too, this may have 
been the material suggestion of one thought, may not the gushing 
forth of the Jordan at Banias at the foot of Hermon be that of the 
“pure river . . . . clear as crystal, proceeding out of the throne of 
God and of the Lamb” ? 

The view in front of Tiberias includes the whole east coast from 
the Batihah on the north to the village of Semak, near the outlet of 
the Jordan, on the south. The great valleys of Semak and Fik stand 
out prominently, and, more than all, the great hill of Kulat el Husn 
catches the eye. With the aid of a small telescope we made out 


11 “The dews of Hermon.” 
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both the houses and the inhabitants of Fik and Kefr Harib, while to 
the southeast we saw at Um Keis a couple of travelers’ tents pitched 
on the very spot where we had been encamped two days before in 
the amphitheater of Gadara. Southward our outlook was over the 
picturesque houses and ruins of Tiberias to the baths, but the hills 
shut off most of the view of the Jordan valley south of the lake. 

The next morning I completed the round of the lake by riding to 
the exit of the Jordan. The road all the way was a good one, and 
was at that time being improved into a regular carriage road. About 
a quarter of an hour south of the city I came to the famous baths, once 
the seat of the town of Hamath. The most prominent building, on 
the highest ground, is the synagogue over the tomb of the rabbi 
Meyer—a reputed scene of many miracles. Some three or four 
insignificant buildings comprise the baths. The water rises from the 
ground very hot and impregnated with sulphur. People, especially 
Jews, from all parts of the land come here for the cure of rheumatic 
and other complaints. There is no doubt that, properly used, the 
water is distinctly beneficial. From the baths the road skirts the 
shore; numerous ruins are passed, but nothing very noticeable until — 
the end of the lake is almost reached, when one observes a pretty little 
bay, and the road passes between a prominent hill of Tell-like 
appearance on the right, known as Sinn en Nabra, and a much larger 
and more massive hill, called Kerak, onthe left. The former site 
is pretty certainly that of the ancient Sumabris; the latter has by 
many been considered that of Tarachea. We may be sure that this 
site must have been an important one. The whole hill stands about 
twenty feet above the surrounding ground; the top is almost level, 
and scattered about, especially at the side, are extensive remains of 
old foundations. Where the area is unprotected by the lake and the 
Jordan, a wide and deep moat has been made, and probably once the 
Jordan flowed on all but the seaward side. Near the northwest 
corner of the hill are remains of a stone causeway which connected 
it with the mainland. Toward the sea, along the greater part, the 
cliffs fall almost sheer to the water. 

Not only is the site one of great strength, but it must have been 
one of consequence, as it commands at least two important crossings 
of the Jordan; namely, that at the mouth of the river, and that of the 
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ford at the ruined hedge less than a mile down-stream, as well as 
the highroad up the west shore of the lake. Further, in times 
of peace no site was provided with so safe a harbor as was afforded 
by the now half-filled moat to the west. The city which in history 
seems to be most suitably placed here is Tarachea, a city of great 
importance in the writings of Josephus, though unmentioned in the 
Bible. This place was near the lake, but easily approached from it; 


EXIT OF THE JORDAN FROM THE SEA OF GALILEE 


it was “washed by the sea;” it was near a plain on which military 
operations could take place, and not far from the mountains. It was 
on the west shore, and three and three-quarters miles from Tiberias. 
I cantered to it in a little less than an hour. Pliny states it was south 
of Tiberias. In the campaign of Vespasian it is stated that the 
Roman camp was between Tiberias and Tarachza, at Emmaus, i. e., 
“the baths;” this would fit in best with the baths which, as just men- 
tioned, today lie between Kerak and Tiberias. . There are, however, 
it must be admitted, some serious difficulties, especially with respect 
to Vespasian’s march to take Tiberias.** It is difficult to understand 
how he could have advanced from Beisan, i. e., Scythopolis, to 
12 Wars, Book III, chaps. ix and x. 
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Tiberias, having a strong fortified post in his rear. Even if we 
suppose, as is quite likely, that he advanced by the hills above the 
lake, this does not quite solve the difficulty, for he appears to have 
captured Suinabris on his way. Further, were Tarachea at the very 
exit of the Jordan, as is the site of Kerak today, it is remarkable that 
Josephus, who refers to it several times, does not mention the fact. 
To this, however, one may reply that no city is mentioned as being 
situated there, whereas there can be hardly a doubt that Kerak is an 
ancient site of importance. 

The exit of the Jordan—called by the Arabs today Bab el Tum, 
the “‘door of the mouth”—is a picturesque spot. A well-worn road 
across the hill Kerak leads to a ferry, but when I was there the boat 
was away. On the opposite side of the river is the village of Semak, 
standing out somewhat prominently on earth cliffs upward of twenty 
feet above the surface of the lake. It boasts a fair-sized new 
mosque. The place belongs to Arabs from north Africa, and bids 
fair to become one of importance, as it is planned to bring the new 
railway from Haifa up to this point on the lake before carrying it 
eastward. 

In the afternoon we rode north to Mejdel to meet some friends who 
were coming from Safed; and the next morning, after a steep climb 
up the black volcanic slopes above Tiberias, past Herod’s great citadel, 
we turned at the summit to catch one last fair view of the lake, bathed 
in morning sunshine, before proceeding on our way to Tabor and 
Nazareth. As we leave it, some last reflections force themselves to 
our mind. It is the most famous fresh-water lake in the world, yet 
in size how small it is—but thirteen miles long by six broad! It is 
one of the most admired, and yet what beauty it has is chiefly bor- 
rowed. One must come to it from the dry, scorched road above to 
appreciate the restfulness and refreshment of its blue waters; one 
must sail its still, hot surface to appreciate the glorious contrast of 
cool, snow-clad Hermon. Its outstanding features are its teeming 
abundance of fish life—much of it peculiar to itself; the uncertainty 
of its storms, which is such that sailors accustomed to the ocean have 
been known to dread to sail its waves; and the extraordinary doubt- 
fulness of the sites of its once crowded towns in consequence of their 
utter destruction. Neither Capernaum, Bethsaida, nor Magdala of 
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New Testament fame are certain, while the great cities of Jewish 
history, Tarachea, Hippos, and Gamala, are far from sure. All 
except Tiberias, itself a wreck, are hopelessly destroyed. 

How great a contrast with the stillness and desolation of its shores 
today are the teeming multitudes of Christ’s time, which thronged 
him so that he was glad to get into a boat for standing-room; which 
pursued him so that he had no time even to eat bread! How different 


the black bedouin tents and the cattle standing peacefully knee-deep ~ 


in the waters, the only signs of life over miles of its shores, from the 
rush and battle of which we read in the pages of Josephus and in the 
chronicles of the Crusades! How sad the fact that where most the 
Master taught and lived and worked, where he called his first disciples 
and healed the sick, where most of his mighty works were done, 
there his name today calls forth no reverence and love, and he is 
now as fully rejected by the inhabitants as two thousand years ago! 
And yet, with all its contrasts with the past, the decayed civilization, 
its lost inhabitants, its absence of his followers, what thronging mem- 
ories make it a sacred spot to the Christian mind! On these shores 
his eyes rested when weary with the crowds of sick—the blind, the 
halt, the maimed; on these hills he spent all night in prayer; it was 
these waves he stilled with his word; on boats like these, then here in 
hundreds, he sailed, and it was nets like these that the fishermen, 
Peter and Andrew, James and John, left when they “forsook all” to 
follow him. To the white, pure snow of Hermon the eyes of Master 
and disciple were lifted when the blackness of the world’s sin weighed 
them down. On these very shores the Master stood when the weary 
fishermen who had “toiled all night and caught nothing” dimly 
descried the form of their risen Lord; and on fish such as we eat here 
today the disciples had with him that mysterious meal. Into these 
waters Peter, conscious of his unworthiness, plunged; and here he 
cried the words we would fain make the language of all our hearts: 
“Lord thou knowest all things, thou knowest that I love thee.” 
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THE MESSAGES OF THE PSALMS 
PSALM 122 


PROFESSOR JOHN E. McFADYEN 
Knox College, Toronto, Canada 


1. I was glad when they said unto me, I was full glad when they said to me, 
Let us go unto the house of the Lord. ‘Let us go to the house of Jehovah,’ 


Our feet were standing at last 


. Our feet are standing 
within thy gates, Jerusalem. 


Within thy gates, O Jerusalem; 


. Jerusalem, thou art builded Jerusalem, that art built up as a city 
As a city that is compact together: that is well compact together, 


4. Whither the tribes go up, even the Whither the tribes went up, 


tribes of the Lord, even the tribes of Jah, 
For a testimony unto Israel, (According to) the ordinance for Israel 
To give thanks unto the name of the to give thanks unto the name of Je- 
Lord. hovah. 


. For there are set thrones for judg- For there were set thrones for judgment, 
ment even the thrones of the house of David. 


The thrones of the house of David. 


6. Pray for the peace of Jerusalem: Pray for the peace of Jerusalem: 
They shall prosper that love thee. prosperous be they that love thee. 


. Peace be within thy walls, 


Peace be within thy ramparts, 

And prosperity within thy palaces. prosperity in thy palace-towers. 

8. For my brethren and companions’ For my brethren and companions’ sakes 
sakes, I would wish thee peace. 

I will now say, Peace be within thee. 


9. For the sake of the house of the Lord For the sake of the house of Jehovah our 


our God God 
I will seek thy good. I would seek thy good. 
—Revised Version. —Canon Cheyne’s translation. 


No psalm is more directly a pilgrim song than this. The very 
first word strikes the note of joy at the prospect of going to Jehovah’s 
184 
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house; between that house and the city interest is divided throughout 
the psalm, which ends with a prayer for a blessing alike upon city 
and temple. The delight of worship here receives simple but classic 
expression, as does the prayer for the city and the house of Jehovah. 

There is no word-painting in this psalm, no elaborate description; 
yet who that has eyes or imagination can fail to see the pilgrim 
band that sends up to God this song of tranquil joy? Whether 
the joy of worship is retrospect or prospect, it is joy of the 
profoundest, and in the simple “I was glad” the keen ear can detect 
a sigh of relief at the privilege of leaving, for however short a time, 
“the tents of wickedness.” 

The first verse suggests not only the joy, but the fellowship, of 
worship. All who love Jehovah are interested alike in his house, and 
they exhort one another to visit that house, though the way thither 
is often long and perilous. When they reach the city, they find their 
most daring hopes more than realized. They stand in the gates and 
look about with amazement and pride on the old city with its glorious 
history and its precious memories. They pause in wonder ere they 
go up to Jehovah’s house; nay, in more than wonder, in gratitude. 
For the city walls are rebuilt, there are no more breaches in them, 
and, hemmed in by the ravines and hills about, the city seems in her 
compactness to be no unfit emblem of the unity that binds her sons 
together, scattered throughout the world. 

The city had seen numberless vicissitudes. It had belonged to 
the Jebusites before it was taken by the king whom every succeeding 
generation delighted to honor, and whose name rises to the memory 
of those who sing this psalm. The great temple of Solomon, his son, 
had for four centuries been the pride and glory of Jerusalem. The 
city had been mysteriously saved by the God who was worshiped there, 
when in 7o1 B. C. the Assyrians were about to assail it. On a later 
day (586 B: C.) other hosts had taken it and leveled its glory with 
the dust, and so it had remained for more than half a century. Now 
all that is over, though it is not forgotten. The walls are built again. 
War has left the city gates, and she is in truth a city of peace, able to 
secure for those who love her what they came to her to find—oppor- 
tunity for worship and for justice. But this she can secure only if 
she continues to be at peace; and so the pilgrims pray for her 
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continued peace, that it may gird the ramparts and crown the 
towers, 4nd preserve, as the symbol of their religion and their unity, 
the house of their God. 

This great psalm is not a plea for public worship. To the men 
who sang it no such plea was needed; the necessity for such a plea 
has been left to times like ours. Worship should not be so much a 
duty as a joy; and at a time when the claims of. the church are so 
systematically ignored even by many good men, and when church 
attendance seems to be declining, it is well to rekindle our instinct 
for worship and to revive our delight in the house of God, by singing 
psalms like these. No doubt a certain romance attached to the 
pilgrimages to Jerusalem of the Jews of the dispersion, and a certain 
splendor to the worship in which they participated when they reached 
their journey’s end. There was something both dangerous and 
picturesque in the long way which often lay between the land of 
their sojourn and the land of their hearts. It was doubtless often 
through scenes of discouragement and peril that they went on from 
strength to strength. But that only heightened the thrill of joy with 
which they hailed the pinnacles and towers of the Holy City, and the 
silent wonder with which they gazed around upon it all, as their feet 
at length stood within the gates. Then again the splendor of the 
ritual appealed to their sense of worship; it smote the imagination 
and haunted it for many days to come. The city vividly recalled 
precious and thrilling memories hundreds of years old; there was 
everything to provoke even the commonplace pilgrim to wonder and 
reverence. 

In their ancient form, at least, these things are now no more for 
us. We do not approach our worship through any romance of 
adventure. The city in which we worship is seldom fragrant with 
historic and religious memories; the church in which we gather is 
not the single rallying-point of the body of believers whose hope 
and faith we share. Our worship is not particularly associated with 
national or patriotic feelings. It has not that splendid concentra- 
tion of religious, patriotic, and historical interest which it had for the 
ancient Jew. But that only makes our task the harder. Our need 
is as imperative, and our joy should be as deep. Is there not some- 
thing exquisitely touching about the simple word I was glad? What 
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more could the Psalmist say when he heard the good news? He is 
overpowered by the delight of the prospect that lies before him. 

And should our delight be any the less when the sabbath bells 
ring out their invitation to go to the house of the Lord? We have 
not indeed a Jerusalem to impress us with its compactness; but can 
we go to the house of God without thinking of that other Jerusalem, 
that church throughout the world with whom in spirit we worship, 
our friends and our companions, whose welfare is our own? Can 
we, too, not look back upon the tribes that went up, that have been 
going up from age to age since ever there was a church of God upon 
the earth at all? And should not our prayer be for the welfare of 
Jerusalem? All weare brethren. Their God is ours, their prosperity 
is ours; and we can all do our best and noblest work, when all is well 
with Jerusalem and she lives in peace. The strength she has to spend 
in defending her walls against the foe is so much strength lost for the 
work which it was hers to do; and so we shall pray that peace may be 
within her gates, that her citizens may be truc friends of one another, 
unitedly devoting themselves to the cause of the God whom they 
jointly worship. 

Not much is said in this psalm of the ethical value of worship; 
rather its religious importance is emphasized. The tribes go up to 
give thanks to the name of Jehovah. And this has a very important 
lesson for our own time. Worship is a duty which is not discharged 
in its totality when we faithfully discharge all our moral obligations. 
Morality, though essential to religion, is less than religion; there 
must be a direct fellowship of the spirit of men with the spirit of God. 
A man who confines himself to what he calls his duty, and never 
cares to take upon his lips the language of the hundred and third 
psalm, has the alphabet of religion yet to learn. It will be a sad day 
for religion when it is supposed to be exhausted by morality. Adora- 
tion appears to be a vanishing instinct. The preaching of the day 
will have to revive the sense of God; and the heart which does not 
throb in response to the quaintly simple expression of the psalmist’s 
joy in worship has yet to learn the deepest things in religion. The 
psalm will have done part of its work upon us if it creates within us, 
or it expresses, a sense of the necessity and joy of public worship, not 
only as a stimulus to the good life, but as an end in itself. 
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PRINCIPAL STEWART DINGWALL FORDYCE SALMOND 


PROFESSOR JAMFS STALKER, D.D. 
Aberdeen, Scotland 


Principal Salmond, of the United Free College at Aberdeen, Scot- 
land, passed from this life on April 20 of this year. He was in his 
sixty-seventh year, and, till quite recently, he seemed to have the 
prospect of a long life before him; but suspicious symptoms which 
had been noticed occasioned an operation at the New Year, when it 
became known that he was in the grasp of a fatal disease. He was 
taken, for the operation, to a nursing-home, whence he was neyer 
able to return to his own home again. In him theological science 
‘has lost not only one of its most accomplished scholars and unwearied 
workers, but one of those rare natures which have the power of find- 
ing out the gifts of others and extracting from them labors which they 
would never have accomplished if left to themselves. 

He was a native of the same city in which he died, having been 
born there June 22, 1838. The bulk of his life was spent in the same 
place, and at his death he was generally regarded as its foremost citi- 

zen. He was, at all events, a characteristic product of a city which 
possesses a very marked character of its own. With a hundred and 

‘fifty thousand inhabitants, Aberdeen is the third city in Scotland; 
and it forms the capital of a district in some degree sequestered from 
the rest of the country. Its inhabitants are as proud of it as those of 
Boston or Richmond are of their own city, cherishing a jealous affec- 
tion for the sons and daughters of eminence whom it has produced. 
Far and wide Aberdeen is known as “the Granite City,” not only 
because it is built of this stone, but because the cutting and polishing 
of granite form its leading industry; and the disposition of the inhabit- 
ants is not infrequently spoken of as “granite” too, being shrewd, 
reticent, labor-loving, and tenacious. Another outstanding industry 
is education; colleges and schools abound; and there is no place in 
the world where the gifts and acquirements of the mind enter more 
fully into the estimate of the man. Enthusiasts sometimes say that 
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this is symbolized by the sunshine which abounds and in which the 
granite of the buildings sparkles. Hard solidity, with the flash and 
sparkle of intellect—this is the Aberdonian ideal; and Principal 
Salmond was one of the favorite children of this city. 

He received his education at the grammar school, the university, 
and the Free College of his native place. At the first of these insti- 
tutions he had for his teacher the famous) Melvin, who could teach 
his pupils how to write a Latin version better than any other man in 
Scotland; at the second he was such a favorite of Sir William Geddes, 
the professor of Greek, that he was appointed to act for three years as 
his assistant; and at the third he enjoyed the close friendship of such 
teachers as Professor Sachs and Principal Lumsden. Following a 
course common among the abler and more proficient of Scotch divinity 
students, he completed his studies in Germany, where he enjoyed the 
influence, at Erlangen, of such teachers as -Delitzsch and von Hof- 
mann, toward whom he entertained a lifelong affection and reverence. 
The latter’s masterly method of so entering a book of Scripture as to 
take full possession of its contents, exhibiting it atthe same time as 
an organic member of a larger complex of sacred literature, exercised 
a permanent influence on his own habits of thought and study. 

When his academic training was completed, he was appointed 
minister of Barry, in Forfarshire—a small country charge which, like 
one or two other places of the same sort in Scotland, has had the knack 
of choosing as its ministers young men destined to rise to positions of 
prominence in the church. Here he stayed for eleven years. He 
was not an orator, his voice being thin and, when raised, somewhat 
shrill; but his preaching was solid and instructive; and when he 
happened to be deeply moved, he could speak with remarkable power. 
The last time I heard him, when he was addressing a great audience 
on the troubles through which the United Free Church is passing 
in consequence of the judgment delivered, last August, against her 
by the House of Lords, he spoke not only with an extraordinary grasp 
of the subject, but with a depth of passion in which the tones of his 
voice acquired surprising compass and force. His shrewd hearers at 
Barry appreciated him, and he appreciated them, gaining that respect 
for the capacities and possibilities of the common man which is among 
the prime qualifications of the servant of God in any church. I shall 
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never forget the solemn pleasure with which he told us, in the Senatus, 
last autumn, an incident that had occurred to him in connection with 
the case already mentioned. He was entering a train at Edinburgh, 
in order to return home after attending a meeting of the Advisory 
Committee, which has charge of the litigation at present pending, 
when one of the employees of the railway, requesting him to come 
aside and talk for a little, confided to him that his mind was perplexed 
with something; and this turned out to be a fear lest the church, in 
its legitimate eagerness to repel the interpretation thrust on its prin- 
ciples by the lord chancellor, should be betrayed into saying anything 
which would compromise its teaching on the subject of election—a 
doctrine which, he said, had been one of the chief comforts of his 
religious experience. Principal Salmond was proud that a working- 
man, belonging to his church, should have his mind so deeply and 
intelligently occupied with such a profound theme; and it delighted 
him to be able to set the man’s anxieties at rest. 

The tastes of the young minister of Barry were, however, aca 
demic; and he knew that he was following his true star when, in 1876, 
he responded to a call to undertake the duties of the chair of system- © 
atic theology and the exegesis of the epistles, which had fallen vacant, 
in the College of the Free Church at Aberdeen. There he remained 
for the rest of his life, being raised to the principalship of the insti- 
tution, in succession to the late Dr. David Brown, in 1898, and, at 
the union of the Free and the United Presbyterian Churches in 1900, 
surrendering to a colleague the exegetical work of his chair and retain- 
ing systematic theology alone. 

He could, indeed, have taken any of the subjects in a theological 
curriculum; for his years at Barry had been well spent, his range of 
reading was very wide, and he was at all times engaged in adding to 
his stores of information. The chair of Hebrew being at one time 
vacant, Dr. Salmond temporarily undertook the duties, and proved 
thoroughly equal to the occasion. His theology was christocentric 
in the most literal sense; that is to say, he commenced his dogmatic 
lectures with the doctrine of Christ and, having thoroughly expounded 
this, worked backward to God, whom Christ revealed, and to sin, as 
the occasion of the incarnation, and then forward to redemption and 
the last things. While he had ample command of the materials for 
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the historical and speculative discussion of these various topics, the 
aspect on which he expatiated preferentially was the exegetical; for 
he had a passion for the interpretation of both the Old and the New 
Testaments, and he possessed a singularly comprehensive knowledge 
of the best that has been written on the books of Scripture both in 
English and in the languages of the continent. Writes one of his best 
students: 

It occurred to me this winter to re-read a large part of my notes of Dr. 
Salmond’s lectures on systematic theology. I recommend this excursion into old 
pastures to my fellow-students of Aberdeen. Their impression of the thorough- 
ness and suggestiveness of these illuminating lectures will be deepened. They 
will understand, in re-reading, the exactness of the biblical theology which lies 
behind the dogmatic; and I am not sure if they will yet have found anywhere a 
clearer analysis of the results of theological thinking. 

And he adds: 

I must not close this slight effort of appreciation without recording Dr. 
Salmond’s loyalty to his old students, his unceasing interest in them, his willing- 
ness to help them, his unselfish sacrifice of leisure, if he could in any way advance 
their work. 

It is expected of a professor in Scotland that he should not only 
deliver courses of lectures and preach for old students, but take a ~ 
share in the public affairs of the place where he resides, and in the 
church courts of the denomination to which he belongs. To such 
duties Dr. Salmond gave unsparingly of his time and strength; for 
he was of a public spirit and possessed business qualifications of a 
high order. In his native city he devoted himself especially to the 
cause of education, there being no other kind of public service which 
the Aberdonians are more inclined to appreciate. For fifteen years 
he was a member of the school board, which manages the educational 
affairs of the city; and for six of these years he was its chairman. At 
various times he acted as an examiner, both in classics and divinity, 
in the university; and in his later years he was a member of the Uni- 
versity Court. Thus, although his own college was not officially con- 
nected with the university, he did everything in his power to maintain 
a good understanding between the two institutions, and, through the 
friendliness of the authorities of the university, the relation was one 
of growing cordiality and co-operation. 

In his own church, being regarded as an authority on educational 
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subjects, he was for many years convener of the Committee on Edu- 
cation, keeping watch over the training of teachers in the normal 
colleges and the action of Parliament on this subject; and he was also, 
for a lengthened period, convener of the Committee on the Welfare 
of Youth, which, by means of a system of examinations and prizes, 
promotes the interests of sabbath schools and Bible classes through- 
out the country. He was, indeed, during the last twenty years of his 
life, one of the most trusted leaders of the church as a whole, being 
conspicuous for his comprehensive and accurate information on all 
public questions, his soundness of judgment, and his enthusiasm for 
progress. The prosecution of Robertson Smith, who was his col- 
league in the college at Aberdeen, breaking out soon after he became 
a professor, he took a foremost place among the defenders of the 
accused in the several courts of the church; and none of those engaged 
on either side manifested a more intimate knowledge of all the details 
of this complicated case, or a clearer appreciation of the issues which 
it involved, than did Dr. Salmond. On questions of biblical criti- 
cism his attitude was always advanced and liberal, although he stated 

his own views with characteristic caution, and had no sympathy with © 
_ the extreme theories of such critics as Cheyne and Schmiedel. 

It was, however, through the press that Dr. Salmond exercised his 
most extensive influence, and was brought into contact with the 
scholars and leaders of the church universal. 

His literary activity commenced very early; and, after it had com- 
menced, the pen may be said never to have been out of his hand. 
When a country minister in the obscurity of Barry, his classical attain- 
ments were found out by the editors of several large literary under- 
takings then in progress of preparation; and he contributed trans- 
lations, with annotations, to The Ante-Nicene Library of Dr. Donald- 
son; the edition of The Works of St. Augustine, published by Dr. Dods; 
as he did, later, to The Post-Nicene Library of Dr. Schaff. The 
range of these translations was wide, including, in whole or in part, 
the works of Hippolytus, Caius, Julius Africanus, Alexander of 
Jerusalem, Asterius Urbanus, Antolius, Theognostus, Gregory Thau- 
maturgus, Archelaus, and John of Damascus, besides St. Augus- 
tine, whose Harmony oj the Evangelists, Cathechising of the Unin- 
structed, and On Faith and the Creed had been assigned to him; and, 
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by this laborious and scholarly work, he laid the foundation of that 
acquaintance with the entire range of the history and thought of the 
church which subsequently often surprised those brought into con- 
tact with him. At the suggestion of Principal Fairbairn of Oxford, 
he was invited to form one of the members of a conference held to 
discuss priesthood and sacrifice, and consisting partly of Anglicans 
and partly of Dissenters, the report of the discussions of which has 
been given to the world by Dr. Sanday; and Dr. Fairbairn has 
informed me that the extent and accuracy of Dr. Salmond’s informa- 
tion excited the admiration of all present. On one occasion, in the 
course of a debate, one of the Anglican representatives having quoted 
Irenzus as saying, ‘‘ Ubi ecclesia ibi Spiritus,” Dr. Salmond quietly 
remarked: ‘Yes, but remember, the same Irenzeus also said: ‘Ubi 
Spiritus ibi ecclesia.’” To joint undertakings for the interpreta- 
tion of the Scriptures he was often invited to contribute, and, when- 
ever he was able, he responded; thus he wrote on the epistles of 
Peter for Schaff’s Popular Commentary on the New Testament; on 
the epistle of Jude for The Pulpit Commentary; on Ephesians for 
The Expositor’s Greek Testament; and on the gospel of Mark for 
The Century Bible. 

The time came, however, when, instead of merely being a con- 
tributor to such undertakings started by others, he was to float such 
scholarly schemes himself and to stimulate theological productivity 
by securing the co-operation of other scholars. Thus, he edited a 
series of ‘Bible Class Primers,” the immediate purpose of which was 
to assist the efforts of the Welfare of Youth Committee, of which, as 
has been mentioned, he was convener; and it delighted him to secure, 
among his contributors, young ministers whose books, produced at 
his instigation, were their first efforts in literature. But he also was 
able to obtain the services of some of the foremost of contemporary 
writers; and he himself did not disdain to spend his time on these 
six-penny booklets for the young, writing The Sabbath, The Parables 
of Our Lord, The Life of Christ, The Life of the Apostle Peter, and 
The Shorter Catechism. A far more ambitious undertaking was 
“The International Theological Library,” which he planned in con- 
junction with Professor Briggs, and the issues of which include, 
among others, such notable works as Driver’s Introduction to the 
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Literature of the Old Testament, Newman Smyth’s Christian Ethics, 
Rainy’s Ancient Catholic Church, and McGiffert’s History of Christi- 
anity in the Apostolic Age. To this series he was himself to have 
contributed an Introduction to the Literature of the New Testament— 
a task for which the whole course of his studies had fitted him; and 
it must be reckoned among the serious losses of the theology of our 
time that he has died without fulfilling this intention. From 1890. 
till his death he edited the Critical Review of Current Theological 
and Philosophical Literature, an effort to do in English what is 
attempted in German by the Theologische Literaturzeitung; and to 
every number many pages were contributed by his own hand, these 
reviews representing such an acquaintance with the current products 
of the religious press as perhaps no other living man could pretend to. 

. When a scholar disperses his energies over so wide a field, he runs 
the risk of leaving no permanent mark anywhere; yet Dr. Salmond 
was fortunate enough to find one subject to which he was attracted 
by a strong predilection, into which all his multifarious learning 
naturally flowed, and on which he produced a work which is acknowl- 
edged to be classical and will survive as his literary monument. This — 
is his Christian Doctrine of Immortality, given first as a series of 
Cunningham Lectures, but subsequently worked up, under the 
impulse of a genuine enthusiasm for the subject, into a book of 
ample proportions. At the outset of its career it had the good fortune 
to win from Mr. Gladstone a tribute which aided the circulation; 
but it has taken its position in virtue of its own merits, displaying, 
as it does, on every page the fine classical scholarship, the exact 
exegesis, and the wide historical knowledge of the author; while, at 
the same time, it unconsciously reveals the depth of his piety, his 
reverence for the Word of God, and his personal affection for the 
Redeemer. This brief and imperfect notice cannot be better closed 
than with the opening words of this book, which breathe the spirit of 
the writer: 


The eye of man looks wistfully to the end. Life, like love, believes in its own 
immortality. Heart, and mind too, cry for light upon what is beyond the grave. 
Nor do they cry in vain. They have their answer in themselves. They have it 
in the highest measure in those words of the Lord Jesus into whose depths men 
have never ceased to look since they were first spoken, and from which they have 
never turned unsatisfied. 
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ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS BY PRINCIPAL W. F. ADENEY, M.A., D.D., OF 
LANCASHIRE COLLEGE, ENGLAND; PROFESSOR D. A. HAYES, D.D., 
OF GARRETT BIBLICAL INSTITUTE; PROFESSOR A. T. ROBERTSON, 
D.D., OF THE SOUTHERN BAPTIST THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY; AND 
PROFESSOR FRANK C. PORTER, D.D., OF YALE DIVINITY SCHOOL. 


6. What is your thought concerning the relation of Jesus’ ancestry and par- 
entage to present-day Christian faith in him ? ; 

I fear that many minds are disturbed by this question; but only, 
as it seems to me, through an unfortunate way of handling it, for 
which some of the most vociferous champions of the faith are respon- 
sible. When giving popular lectures on subjects connected with 
biblical criticism in various parts of England, I am more often con- 
fronted with this question from members of the audience than with 
any other. Evidently it is “in the air.” Now, I find that the more 
thoughtful and educated laymen, as well as Free Church ministers, 
are quite willing to concede that, whatever may be the historical facts 
as to the physical mode of our Lord’s birth, these facts do not touch 
the infinitely more important question of his divinity; that this stands 
sure and certain, whether we believe that he was born from a virgin 
or not. But in the Church of England, under the influence of the 
creeds, to which many cling as though they were the most vital and 
essential elements of our faith, there is a strong tendency to connect 
the virgin-birth of our Lord with his divinity, so that, if the one were 
to be abandoned, as it is represented, the other must go too. This is 
used as an appeal ad terrorem to vindicate the virginity of Mary. It 
is easy to see how it may be turned the other way, with disastrous 
results. I hold most strongly that this is a fatal mistake. I consider 
that our reasons for believing in our Lord’s divinity should be the 
reasons which convinced Paul, Peter, John, and apparently all the 
apostolic church; the virgin-birth does not seem to have been known 
to any of the great teachers in the early period. This is not a reason 
for disbelieving it as a historical fact; but it must be regarded as 

t Continuing the interview published in the August number. 
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coming into the region of historical inquiry apart from the funda- 
mental articles of the Christian faith. W. F. A. 


I believe that Jesus was conceived by the Holy Ghost and born of 
the virgin Mary. I believe that any other creed is inconsistent with 
present-day evangelical church membership. I believe that multi- 
tudes who do not subscribe to our creed may and do have saving faith 
in Christ. D. A. H. 


If it should come to be accepted that Jesus was merely the son of 
Joseph and. Mary, it would be very difficult, if not impossible, to 
retain faith in him as the God-man. It may be that in the abstract 
the divine essence could be united with the human, both parents 
being human. That is a purely speculative, philosophical problem 
that can arise only by getting rid of the entire birth narratives in 
Matthew and Luke, which is very difficult; for the two gospels give 
independent, though harmonious, traditions. There remains besides 
the actual, not ideal, pre-existence attributed to Jesus by Paul and 
John, which involves the twofold nature and suits exactly the virgin- 
birth of Jesus. If only the miraculous position of the gospel narra- - 
tives is rejected, then the bald and revolting charge of the Talmud 
remains, with gospel support, that Jesus was the illegitimate, though 
technically legal, child of Joseph and Mary. This was the burden 
that Mary had to bear in Nazareth; for she could not tell the true 
story of this birth to any save the most intimate friends. She pondered 
these things and kept them in her heart. The delicacy and restraint 
of Matthew and Luke argue for the correctness of the narratives of 
the birth. Heathen parallels are not real parallels. It is conceivable 
that one, on philosophical grounds, having rejected the entire narrative 
and disposed of the charge of the Talmud, may still retain faith in 
Jesus as the God-man, but it is a very untenable position. However, 
it is not conceivable that God would have united the divine essence 
with the nature of a child begotten in the ordinary way out of wedlock. 
The virgin-birth of Jesus is not only scriptural, but it is the only view 
that meets all the demands of the delicate situation on rational grounds. 

A. T. R. 


I regard it as important that Christian faith should disengage 
itself completely from the birth histories of Matthew and Luke. This 
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need not express a settled conviction that the stories are not historical, 
but only a recognition of the fact that they belong to the province of 
historical research and not to that of dogma. Furthermore, Mark 
12:35-37 makes even Davidic descent unessential to Christian faith. 
Jesus disclaimed being a son of David in the only sense in which this 
could have significance—that of an acceptance of the Davidic ideal. 
F.C. P. 

7. What do you regard as essential to Christian faith in respect to the resur- 
rection of Jesus ? 

The appearance and active life of our Lord after death. There 
is very strong evidence that the tomb was empty; and no satisfactory 
explanation of the fact has been forthcoming, except the idea generally 
accepted in the church that there was a bodily resurrection. Still, 
this concerns only the form of the resurrection. The reality, and 
what is of importance to us, is the continued presence and power of 
the living Christ in the church. (See Rev. 1:18.) W. F. A. 


I believe in the bodily resurrection of Jesus. I believe that a man 
may be a Christian and not agree with me on that point. The 
essential in Christian faith is the belief in the possibility of the present 


realization of the life of the risen Christ in the hearts of men. 
D. A. H. 


The actual resurrection of Jesus from the grave was made the 
corner-stone of the preaching of the apostles. To this incontestable 
fact Peter, Paul, and the rest publicly appealed as proof of the claims 
of Jesus, and the approval of God upon Christ and Christianity. To 
give up this point is to give up the corner-stone in the argument 
made by Christ himself about himself. Then the belief that he rose 
rests upon a delusion. To deny that Jesus rose from the grave, and 
was seen by the apostles and others, is to leave Christianity without 
an adequate explanation. They themselves were the chief sceptics 
of his resurrection. They were with difficulty convinced of it. They 
refused to believe the women till Peter was able to testify. To say 
that they saw the spirit of Jesus does not help the situation at all; 
for that would be a real intervention on the part of God, a miracle, 
and a miracle as difficult to believe as the resurrection of the body. 
Christian faith flounders when it doubts this cardinal and well-attested 
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fact: The only real difficulty about it is that of miracles, and that 
difficulty rests chiefly on a wrong conception of God as a God who 
is not greater than his own laws, who has no personal will higher 
than objective nature. A. T. R. 


I should not wish to make my own view of the resurrection essen- 
tial to Christian faith; for I recognize that the resurrection, like the 
birth, is, in a primary aspect of it, a historical question. The birth 
story embodies the faith that Jesus is the Son of God. I hold this 
faith, but regard it as independent of the story. What faith do the 
accounts of the resurrection embody? To me it seems to be the faith 
that Jesus truly lives as spirit and Lord, and that because he lives we 
are to live, now in newness of life, and hereafter in oneness with him. 
But if to others the essential thing appears to be that the divine 
spirit which was in Christ, the spirit of truth, the spirit of a new life 
of holiness and love, lives on and works ever for men’s enlightenment 
and salvation, being another than Jesus and yet one with him in 
character, making his life and truth a perpetual power (see John 
14:16 f.; 16:13-15), then I should not be willing to claim that my 
view, which clings to a more personal presence of Jesus, is essential 
to Christian faith in general. I prefer to leave room, in view of the 
historical difficulties with which the matter is confessedly beset, for 
a view which regards the presence of Christ in a more ideal and less 
personal way, and rests in that presence of the Father which Christ 
revealed and communicated. 

8. What is for you the decisive or most convincing argument for the future 
life of the righteous ? 

The teaching of Christ, confirmed by his resurrection, and supple- 
mented by the fact that those who have best imbibed his spirit, and 
thus learned to walk most closely in union with God, are most sure 
that, as he taught, they will never be abandoned to death. w. F. A. 


The resurrection life of the man Jesus. D. A. H. 


The present existence and power of Christ is the chief guarantee 
of future life to the righteous. ‘‘ Because I live, ye shall live also.” 
The testimony of.science is only and necessarily negative, though not 
actually hostile. Positive evidence can come only from the realm of 
spirit, which science cannot touch. The soul can never be put under 
the microscope. A. T. R. 
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No arguments are to me convincing that do not run back to the 
one suggested, though in somewhat rabbinic form, by Christ’s infer- 
ence from the phrase, ‘“‘I am the God of Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob.” 
God is not the God of the dead, but of the living. Those who know 
that God is their God can lay hold, almost as by a real experience, of 
the faith that no power, not even death, can dissolve that communion 
and separate them from the love of God. But this love of God, 
which is the ground of our hope, is known to us only through our 
human love and through insight into its eternity and divinity. Not 
our love of life, but our love of one another, lies therefore at the root 
of our Christian hope. Few of us, however, could have such confi- . 
dence in our inner experience of love and of God, if it were not 
confirmed by the greatest and best of men. That so many of the 
great company of men of God have held this faith, and that Christ 
held it, enables lesser souls to make it their own. The fundamental 
religious experience, that of communion with God in love, resting on 
our human love as its ground and proof, and the testimony of those 
to whom this communion has been most real and immediate, are to 
me the decisive grounds for the hope of life to come. F.C. P. 


9. What is your theory of the relation of the synoptic gospels to one another? * 

I hold that Mark was written first, and subsequently edited in 
a slightly modified form, so that its primitive roughness was smoothed. 
Matthew and Luke I consider to be founded on the primitive Mark. 
For Matthew this was split in five places, and five blocks of Matthew’s 
Logia were wedged into the chasms thus made. The infancy and 
resurrection narratives were added from other sources. Luke, though 
using the primitive Mark, and also Matthew’s Logia, in another trans- 
lation, and less exactly, had several other sources, especially for the 
infancy and resurrection narratives, and for the Pericope. w. F. A. 


Mark was the earliest written. Matthew and Luke were written 
probably about the same time. They both used Mark or his sources. 
They were probably independent of each other. D. A. H. | 


The synoptic problem is the most difficult question in New Testa- 
ment criticism. Certainty will perhaps never be attained. As a 
working hypothesis, I regard Mark, Matthew, Luke as the probable 
order. I think that the oral, documentary, and mutual-dependence 
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theories all have an element of truth in them, though neither by itself 
can explain all the phenomena. A. T. R. 


I hold the two-source theory in a form that recognizes a primitive 
Mark behind our second gospel, and regards the other source, the 
so-called Logia, as a complex line of sources, rather than a finished 
collection used alike by Matthew and Luke. My view of the sources 
is such that I think it necessary, in the case of each narrative or 
saying, to compare all parallels, and attempt by general historical 
tests, rather than by a pre-established theory, to recover the original 
form. I also regard it as necessary to try to get behind the literary 
sources and retrace, where it is possible, the course of the underlying 
traditions, = F. C. P. 

to. What is your estimate of the value of the order of Mark’s gospel for the 
chronology of the life of Jesus ? 

In spite of Papias, I think the order correct in the main. This 
is indicated by the gradual unveiling and late confession of our 
Lord’s messiahship. W. F. A. 


I regard both Luke and John as more helpful, in fixing the chro- 


nology of the life of Jesus than Mark. D. A. H. 


Mark’s gospel I consider excellent for the chronology of the life 
of Jesus, so far as it goes. It does not, however, cover all the public 
ministry. But it is an objective and, in the main, chronological 
ske ch of the Galilean and later ministry. A. T. R. 


I do not regard the order of Mark’s gospel as chronological, except 
in a few self-evident points. The recovery of a detailed chronology 
of the life of Jesus seems to me impossible. O8 

11. What is your view of the authorship of the fourth gospel, and of the value 
of this gospel as a source for the life of Jesus ? 

I think the fourth gospel rests essentially on the authority of 
John. If he did not write it with his own hand, or directly dictate 
it, I hold that there is good reason to believe that he supplied both 
its incidents and its teachings. I think it most valuable in Clement’s 
way of regarding it as a “spiritual gospel.” In this sense it is a real 
and true gospel, i. e., presentment of the Savior. It gives us deeper 
insight into the spirit of Christ than the synoptics. It is not a photo- 
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graph; it is better. It is a lifelike painting by one who understood 

the soul of his subject. The language of our Lord’s teaching is recast 

in the style of the evangelist. But we have here his most intimate 
thought as nowhere else in the world. W. F. A. 


I follow Meyer, Luthardt, Weiss, Godet, Westcott, Lightfoot, 
Sanday, Ezra Abbot, Drummond, and other equally good author- 
ities in ascribing the authorship of the fourth gospel to the apostle 
John. I regard it as an invaluable and incomparable source for the 
life and teachings of our Lord. D. A. H. 


The gospel of John still stands as the work of the apostle. The 
recent résumé of the controversy in Dr. James Drummond’s book 
is very significant. It is a reflection and contemplative presentation 
of the career of Jesus from a dogmatic point of view, as is the gospel 
of Matthew. The wonderful words of Christ are sublimated through 
the long experience of John, but none the less they are worthy to 
stand beside the reports in the synoptics. The picture of Christ in 
John is not so much a new picture as it is an expansion of our 
view of him already in the synoptics—a picture in singular harmony 
with the temperament and position of John the beloved disciple. 


The authorship of the fourth gospel is to me still an open question. 
My inclination, in spite of contrary tendencies in modern criticism, 
is to see in it the work, though in secondary rather than primary form, 
of a disciple of Jesus, that is, a witness of his earthly life. As a 
historical source of the life and teachings of Jesus it must be made 
subordinate to the synoptic gospels, and judged largely by them; 
yet at several points its testimony must be reckoned with. I am 
inclined to put more stress on the personal than on the Hellenistic 
element as accounting for the peculiarities of this gospel; and I think 
that criticism has too often spent itself in making allowances for this 
personality as a disturbing element in the tradition of the life of 
Christ, and so failed to realize his greatness as an interpreter of the 
spirit of Christ. a 
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THE PROPHETS IN THE CHRISTIAN CHURCH 


PROFESSOR H. B. SWETE, D.D. 
Cambridge University, Cambridge, England 


There was a dreary interval in Jewish history, when it was com- 
monly believed that prophecy was dead.t Even the Maccabean 
leaders, brave and capable as they were, seemed to their contem- . 
poraries to be merely filling a gap till a new order of prophets should 
arise; for that the prophetic age would return was not doubted by 
any devout Jew. Perhaps things never went so ill with the Jewish 
people as they supposed. During the two centuries before Christ 
a breath of prophetic inspiration passed from time to time over the 
dry bones of the nation, and there were stirrings of life which spoke 
of the presence of the Spirit. We feel it in the strenuous work of 
the Maccabees themselves, and in the zeal of the Chasidim and the 
earlier Pharisees, and it is perceptible in some at least of the literary . 
products of the period—in Enoch? and the third book of the Sibyl- 
lines, in the Psalms of the Pharisees and the Wisdom of Solomon. 
The Christian era opens with a revival of formal prophecy at Jeru- 
salem. The second gospel recognizes prophetic gifts in the priest 
Zacharias, in Simeon, in Hannah of the tribe of Asher. As for 
John, the son of Zacharias, he was not only accounted a prophet by 
his own generation, but pronounced by our Lord to be something 
more—the prophet in whom the long succession of the Old Testa- 
ment canon had reached its climax: “All the prophets and the law 
prophesied until John.’’* 

Prophecy in the Christian church began with the founder of the 
church. Jesus was regarded as a prophet by the crowds who hung 
upon his teaching both in Galilee and at Jerusalem; and the woman 
of Samaria, to whom he was at first no more than a Jew upon his 
travels, came to the same conclusion after his conversation with her.$ 


1 Ps. 74:9; 1 Macc. 4:46; 9:27; 14:41. 

2St. Jude’s . . . . is not without truth. 

3 Luke 1:67; 2:25, 36. 4 Luke 1:76; Mark 11:32; Luke 7:26; Matt. 11:13. 
5 Matt. 16:13 f.;~21:11; John 4:19. 
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Nor did our Lord hesitate to accept this account of his mission.® 
Moreover, he pledged himself to found a school of prophecy. The 
church was to possess, not only scribes,’ teachers whose task it would 
be with competent learning to carry on and expound the Christian 
tradition, but “prophets” also, inspired teachers, through whom the 
voice of God would make itself heard again as in the days of the Old 
Covenant—men capable through the Spirit of guiding believers into 
new fields of life and thought; and these Christian prophets are 
classed with the prophets of the Old Testament as men who shared 
the same work and must expect to receive the same treatment at the 
hands of their own generation.* If we accept the testimony of the 
fourth gospel, Jesus provided for the fulfilment of this hope by his 
promise of another Paraclete. The ‘office of the Spirit of Christ, 
as described in John 16:8 ff., is largely prophetical: “He will convict 
the world in respect of sin. . . . He shall guide you into all the 
truth . . . . He shall declare unto you the things that are to come 
. . . . He shall take of mine, and shall declare it unto you”—these 
energies of the Paraclete are all on the lines of Old Testament 
prophecy. - The work of the Spirit will under the New Covenant be 


extended, magnified, even transfigured; but substantially it will be 
the same as of old. 


Upon the coming of the Spirit-Paraclete, the church at once 
accepted her position as a prophetic body. The sons and daughters 
of the new Israel, even their bondmen and bondmaidens, were called, 
as Peter gathered from the prophecy of Joel, to join the goodly fellow- 
ship of the prophets.® But in the Christian as in the Jewish church 
the prophetic spirit, which belonged potentially to the whole com- 
munity, found expression chiefly in the words of individuals charged 
with special gifts. Peter’s own speeches, as reported in Acts, chaps. 

2-4, rise in places to an elevation which, under the circumstances, 
suggests prophetic power. Of the seven, two at least—Stephen and 
Philip—spoke and acted as men who were moved by the Holy Spirit.*° 
But the first definite reference to Christian prophets occurs in Acts 
11:27. It must have been shortly before the famine in the time of 
Claudius, about 45 A. D., that a band of prophets went down from 

6 Mark 6:4; Luke 11:49. 8 Matt. 23:34; Luke 11:49. 

7 Matt. 13:52. 9 Joel 2:28 f.; Acts 2:8. 10 Acts 6:5, 8; 7:29, 39. 
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Jerusalem to visit the church which was then rising at Antioch under 
the hands of Saul and Barnabas. A year or two afterward we find 
“prophets and teachers” ministering to the Lord in the church at 
Antioch, and among the five who are mentioned appear the names 
of Saul and Barnabas.'' Later again, after the council at Jerusalem, 
the mother-church strengthened the hands of Barnabas and Saul at 
a critical moment by sending with them to Antioch Judas Barsabbas 
and Silas, “themselves also prophets.”*? Seven years after this, 
the four daughters of Philip the evangelist are found exercising 
prophetic gifts at Caesarea,‘ and on the same occasion a prophet 
comes down from Judea to the seacoast and predicts Paul’s coming 
captivity; his name is Agabus, and it is not unreasonable to suppose 
that he is the Agabus who in 45 A. D. predicted the Claudian famine.*4 
These are all the references to Christian prophecy in the Acts, if we 
except the cases in which spiritual gifts were conveyed through the 
laying on of an apostle’s hands;"5 but such transient manifestations 
of the Spirit probably did not constitute a claim to rank among the 
prophets of the church. 

From what has been said it appears that the movement began 
in the mother-church at Jerusalem, whence came the earliest and 
perhaps all of the Christian prophets mentioned in the Acts. From 
Jerusalem the new prophecy made its way to Antioch, and from 
Antioch it was carried westward by Saul, and possibly in some measure 
also by Barnabas and the other prophet missionaries named in Acts, 
chap. 13. The epistles of Paul supply our chief materials for an 
account of Christian prophecy, as it existed in the Pauline churches 
of the first century. In his earliest letter the church at Thessalonica 
is warned not to quench the Spirit by making light of prophesying, 
as men of Greek origin were perhaps specially tempted to do; the 
fire of the Spirit may have burned low and dull in the local prophets, 
who were but recently reclaimed from heathenism, but it would be 
ill for the church if she thought scornfully of a divine gift. because 
of the human imperfection which accompanied it.*® 


11 Acts 13:1 ff. Ramsay’s suggestion (St. Paul, p. 65) that “the variation between 
the connecting particles xal and re marks a distinction between these prophets, Bar- 
nabas, Symeon, and Lucius, and two teachers, Manaen and Saul,” appears to us to 
be hypercritical and unnecessary. 3 

12 Acts 15:32. ~ 14Acts, chap. 21; cf. 11:28. 

13 Acts 21:8. 1s Acts 8:16; 19:6. 16 1 Thess. 5:20. 
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‘From the next group of letters we learn more. There were 
prophets at Rome, it seems, before Paul had set foot in this city; 
possibly they had come direct from the mother-church. In any case, 
Paul, when writing to the Roman church, is careful not to overlook 
prophecy as an element in Christian lifes itis one of the charismata 
which the Spirit distributes to the members of Christ as he will, and 
which they must use, if they have received it, as their spiritual capa- 
city permits.*?. But it is to the first epistle to the Corinthians that we 
owe most of our knowledge of the conditions under which the gift 
of prophecy was exercised in the first days. Circumstances called 
for a full discussion of the place which the charismata held in the 
life of the Corinthian church, and a whole section of the epistle 
(12:1—14:40) is devoted to the subject. The apostle strives to 
guard against too high an estimate of any spiritual gift, but at the 
same time among spiritual gifts he claims the highest place for 
prophecy. The Corinthians made too much of spiritual gifts in 
general, but more especially of such gifts as powers of healing, and 
glossolalia; like the Thessalonians, they were evidently disposed 
to make light of “prophesyings,” in comparison with these more 
showy endowments. Paul meets this tendency by assigning to 
prophecy the first place among the charismata. Prophets take rank 
next after apostles, before ordinary teachers, before workers of 
miracles or speakers with “tongues,” before persons endowed with 
gifts of administration and government.'® Reasons are given for 
this judgment which disclose the scope and methods of Christian 
prophecy. The prophet, considered in his ideal condition, ‘knows 
all mysteries and all knowledge.’”’*® When he prophesies, his words 
are for the building up of the faithful, the strengthening of the weak, 
or the comforting of the distressed;?° when he prays or offers the 
eucharistic thanksgiving in the congregation, his spirit and his under- 
standing are both engaged, and even the idiotae—those members 
of the church who possess no special gifts—can follow and respond 


17Rom. 12:6, Kata Thv dvadoylav rijs mlorews; cf. 12:3, ws 6 
pérpov miorews, 

18 y Cor. 12:28; cf. Eph. 4:20; 3:5; 4:21; in the last passage even the evan- 
gzlist, i. e., the Christian who carries h's faith into new feg‘ons, the pioneer of a nascent 
Christianity, is subordinated to the prophet. ; 

19 Cor. 13:1. 20 1 Cor. 14:3, els olxodouhv cal rapdxdnow wapapvilay, 
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with a hearty “Amen;”?" when he teaches, he informs and instructs 
his hearers.*? Thus in all his ministrations the Christian prophet 
appeals to what is highest and best in man, and the practical benefit 
which the church receives from prophecy is proportionally great. 
To believers it is a sure sign of the divine presence and working; 
to unbelievers it may be the means of awakening and conversion. 
The apostle in his zeal imagines a whole congregation seized with 
the divine afflatus, and each believer prophesying in his turn— 
‘would God that all the Lord’s people were prophets!’’?3 and he sees 
the heathen, who flocked in to listen, mown down by the sharp, two- 
edged sword of the word in the hands of the prophetic church. 

From this passage it is clear that the Christian prophet took an 
important part in the conduct of the primitive assemblies; whether 
he was an officer of the church or not, no restrictions were laid upon 
the exercise of his gift beyond those which decency and good order 
might impose. At Corinth there was need of some repression, for 
the assemblies had become the scene, not only of confusion, but of 
unseemly rivalry and self-display; when the church met on the first 
day of the week, nearly every member was eager to present a con- 
tribution to the spiritual eranos, whether it was a psalm, or an 
instruction, or a “‘tongue,” or its interpretation, or an apocalyptic 
vision.?4 It was therefore necessary to lay down certain rules for the 
conduct of the weekly gathering, and those which relate to prophecy 
concern us here. They are simple enough: “Let no more than 
two or three prophets be heard at the same assembly, and let only 
one speak at a time. If, while a prophet is still speaking, a second 
should rise in the body of.the assembly, and say, ‘A revelation has 
just been made to me,’ the first is to desist; and the second in like 
manner may be called upon to give place to a third.” In the work- 
ing out of this scheme certain safeguards were necessary, and Paul 
is careful to provide them. The rule which limits the number of 
speakers on any one occasion is not to be taken as prohibiting the free 
exercise of prophetic gifts by any member of the church; “ye all 

at x Cor. 14:15. 221 Cor. 14:10, tva &ddous 


23 Numb. 11:29. The picture drawn in 1 Cor. 14:24 is of course ideal only. 
Even at Corinth but a portion of the members of the church possessed prophetic 
powers; see 1 Cor. 12:29, mh wdvres mpopfra; 


241 Cor. 14:26. 
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can prophesy one by one;’’?5 i. e., no monopoly is to be enjoyed in 
this matter by prominent or popular members; all who claim to be 
prophets are to be allowed a hearing in due course. On the other 
hand, the congregation is protected against impostors or enthusiasts 
by being invested with authority to judge of what is said; “let the 
others discern,”?° the apostle adds. It was the privilege of the 
audience to use their critical faculty, refusing what common-sense 
or Christian intuition condemned, and even in the case of a true 
prophecy discriminating between the human element and the divine.?? 

In the Pastoral Epistles the Christian prophets come into sight 
in one connection only, and in reference to an incident which belongs 
to an early stage in their history. When, after separating from 
Barnabas, Paul, now on his way with Silas to new scenes of apostolic 
work, visited the churches which he had founded in Lycaonia, he 
chose Timothy for a second colleague, on the recommendation of 
the local congregations, as the Acts inform us.?8 From 1 Timothy 
(1:18; 4:14) we gather that the recommendation was voiced in fact 
by the prophets, who pointed out Timothy as worthy of the office, 
and were present when he received the laying on of hands from the 
presbytery. As in Paul’s own case, the formal separation of Timothy 
for this work to which he was called was made by the officers of the 
church; but the call came from the Spirit through the prophets. It 
is a crucial instance of the far-reaching influence exercised by this 
non-official, but highly important, class of men from the first days 
of their appearance in the church. 

The prophets of Paul’s time have left no literary remains;?° if 
their work was of permanent value, the form was ephemeral. One 
prophetic writing holds a place in the New Testament, but in its 
present shape, at least, it seems clearly to belong to the last decade 

28 1 Cor. 14:31. 26 x Cor. 14:29; cf. 1 Thess. 5:21. 

27 It is noteworthy that the Didaché expressly abandons this right (§11: wdvra 
rpophrnv Aadobvra év od weipdoere Siaxpivetre, shall not test or 
judge any prophet speaking in the Spirit’’), falling back on the test proposed in the 
Sermon on the Mount (Matt. 7:16). 

28 Acts 16:1 ff., €uaprupetro év Adorpos kal "Ixovlw ddekpGv. See Hort, 
Ecclesia, pp. 18 ff., for the identification of this occasion w:th that referred to in 
t Tim. 234 

29 Unless we may claim for them the fragment of a Christian hymn in Eph. 5:4, or 
the “faithful sayings” of the Pastoral Epistles. 
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of the century, and, if so, it is divided from the latest epistle of Paul: 
by some thirty years. ‘‘The Apocalypse of Jesus Christ,” which 
“he sent and signified by his angel unto his servant John,” repeatedly 
claimed to be a prophecy,’° i. e., a book written by a Christian prophct 
with a prophetic purpose. 

Paul, indeed, distinguishes “revelation” (apocalypsis) from 
“prophecy,” but only as he distinguishes “‘ knowledge” and ‘‘teach- 
ing” from “ prophecy ;”3* though knowledge and the gift of teaching 
are not in themselves equivalent to “prophecy,” yet the ideal 
prophet possesses and uses both, and similarly he possesses and 
uses the gift of apccalypse. Prophecy need not be apocalyptic, but 
it may be, and often is, such; and, as a matter of fact, the prophe- 
syings of the apostolic age were doubtless to a great extent apoca- 
lyptic. Such certainly is the one surviving Christian prophecy of 
the time; though there are not wanting in the book other elements 
of prophetic energy—exhortations, consolation, conviction—the reve- 
lation of the invisible and the future largely predominates. 

In the book of Revelation we read much, as it is natural that we 
should, about the Christian prophets. From the writer’s point of 
view, they are the most prominent members of the Asian churches. 
Unless we. adopt the improbable conjecture that the Angels of the 
Seven Churches represent the rising monarchical episcopate, the 
Apocalypse contains no reference to local church officers. It is 
impossible that the Pauline churches of Asia can have been without 
a presbyterate; it is nearly certain that by 95 A. D. the episcopate 
had begun to show itself in some of them. But these officials are 
ignored by the prophet-author; with pardonable short-sightedness, 
he overlooks all but the charismatic ministry. From his point of 
view the church in every Asian city consists of two orders, the prophets 
and the saints, “in mystical language the Spirit and the Bride;’’3? 
once we read of “Saints, Apostles, and Prophets,” but never of “the 
Saints with the Bishops and Deacons.’’34 In one famous passage the 
whole church is represented by two witnesses who prophesy, and are 
styled ‘‘the two prophets.’’35 To prophesy is the church’s raison 
3° Rev. 1:3; 10:11; 22:7, 10, 18 f. 
3t Cor. 14:6, év év év mpopnrela, év didax7. 

32 Rev. 11:18; 16:6; 18:24; 22:9,17. 34 Phil. 1:1. 
33 Rev. 18:20. 35 Rev. 11:3, 10. 
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@éire; the “witness of peace” and the “Spirit of prophecy” are 
practically identified.3° Evidently the writer of the Apocalypse fully 
reciprocated Paul’s sense of the high importance of Christian prophecy, 
if he did not even go farther. Although with Paul he would have 
confessed that prophecy is in its nature partial, and therefore one of 
the things which shall be done away when that which is perfect is 
come,3? we cannot conceive of the apocalyptist as entertaining a 
suspicion that it would in fact be “done away” within a century 
from his own time, or even before the coming of the Lord. The 
prophets of the Asian churches had attained a solidarity unknown 
to the prophets of Paul’s generation; as we see them in the Apoca- 
lypse, they are an order, almost a clerus, eclipsing the local ministry, 
and bound together by an unmistakable esprit de corps. If John 
the apocalyptist is John the apostle, he never insists on the fact; 
he does, indeed, claim for the apostolate a permanent place in the 
economy of the church,3* but he is content to take rank among the 
prophets, with whom the destinies of the church seem to him to be 
durably linked. 


We are now in a position to glean from the New Testament a 
first-hand impression of the Christian prophet, as he was known to 


the church of the apostolic age. There could have been few churches 
in which he was not a familiar figure during the second half of the 
first century. From Jerusalem. the new prophecy had traveled to 
Antioch, and from Antioch to Asia Minor and Greece; to Rome it 
had gone perhaps straight from the mother-church, and it was there 
before Paul. When it reached a church, the gift probably showed 
itself, as at Corinth, in a sudden impulse which seized members of 
the society as they sat in the assembly; a Christian who was touched 
by the divine afflatus would feel himself constrained to rise and address 
his brethren, and if his word struck home, and the experience was 
repeated, he would come to be recognized as a “prophet.” His réle 
would be distinct from that of the ordinary church teacher. The 
teacher delivered to the congregation what he had received from an 
apostle or an evangelist, or had gathered for himself out of the Old 
Testament; he was the vehicle of the Christian traditions, which in 


36 Rev. 19:10. 37 1 Cor. 13:8 f. 38 Rev. 21:14. 
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the next century was crystallized into symbolical forms. The prophet 
might or might not be a teacher; but, gua prophet, he spoke as the 
direct organ of the Holy Spirit, expounding, and at times revealing, 
the divine will. On occasions he might be moved to declare the will 
of God with regard to individuals, as was done in the case of Saul, 
and again in the case of Timothy; or to foresee events in the near 
future, like Agabus; or even to take a far-reaching view of the des- 
tinies of the world and the church, as it was given to the author of 
the Apocalypse to do. But more usually the prophet was simply 
the. inspired preacher of righteousness, who spoke with a power 
which carried conviction to believers and unbelievers alike; when 
he addressed them, men felt that God was present and at work in 
their consciences. But whatever the direction that prophecy took, 
its immediate dependence on the Spirit gave it a first-rate importance. 
The prophet belonged to the primary teachers of the faith; together 
with the apostles, and subordinate to the apostle only, he took his 
place among the foundation stones on which was to be raised the great 
superstructure of the future church;3® with the apostle, -he was in 
a manner the common property of the whole church, and not simply ° 
a private member of the community where he lived. Hence the first 
prophets, like the apostles, were more or less itinerant, as we learn 
from the Acts. How far this practice was continued in the Pauline 
churches there is nothing to show, but we meet it again in the Didaché, 
where the prophets are an itinerating body, and do not settle down 
except on the invitation of the local churches which they visit. Proph- 
ets when settled, however, were, if found worthy, highly honored; 
- “they are your high-priests,” says the Didaché, quite in the spirit 
of Paul’s and John’s appreciation of the order. 

But the new prophecy, even within the period covered by the 
New Testament, was not without its dangers and premonitions of 
decay. Some of these are already revealed in the first epistle to the 
Corinthians; the indiscriminate exercise of the gift at Corinth had 
led to confusion, if to nothing worse. It was necessary to remind 
the church that “the spirits of the prophets are subject to the proph- 
ets;” i. e., that it rested with the prophet himself to make a right 
use of his gift. If he neglected to exercise a wide self-restraint, 

39 Eph. 2:21. 
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inspiration might degenerate into fanaticism, and the mind become 
the victim of its own excited thoughts; and mere soothsaying— 
manteia, and not true propheteia—would be the result. So long, 
indeed, as there existed, side by side with prophecy, the corresponding 
gift of “discernings of spirits,”4° not much harm could come to the 
church from the vaporings of unwise prophets; but when Christian 
discernment had lost the edge of its first vigilance, serious evils might 
arise from this cause, as the history of Montanism amply demon- 
strates. In apostolic times a more immediate danger was created 
by spurious prophecy. Of the coming of the pseudo-prophet the 
Master had given no uncertain warning; he saw that a revival of 
prophecy must bring with it a recrudescence of the base imitations 
which had dogged the steps of the prophets of Israel.4' The later 
books of the New Testament bear witness to the fulfilment of his 
anticipation. Paul’s words, “Abstain from every form of evil,’’4? 
when read in connection with their context, show that this danger 
was imminent when he wrote the first of his epistles. In John’s 
later years it had already come: ‘“ Believe not every spirit,” he writes, 
“but prove the spirits whether they are of God, because many false 
prophets are gone out into the world.”43 At Thyatira there was a 
“Jezebel” within the church, propagating Nicolaitan laxity of life 
with the authority which belonged to one who gave herself out to 
be a prophetess.44 The writer of Second Peter, who, if not the 
apostle Peter, assumes the standpoint of the apostle, draws a parallel 
between the false prophets of Israel, and the false teachers who will 
presently arise within the church and “privily bring in destructive 
heresies, denying even the Master that bought them.” He refers, 
as it seems, to the two worst features of primitive heresy, immorality 
and christological error. To lower the standard of Christian purity, 
and at the same time undermine the church’s faith in the reality of 
the incarnation, would, indeed, be a masterpiece of Antichrist, and 
all the more disastrous if it were brought about by prophets who 
professed to be moved by the Spirit of Christ. © 

Notwithstanding these dangers, prophecy held its ground in the 
Christian church to the end of the century, and no withdrawal of 

4° x Cor. 12:10; 14:29. 42 1 Thess. 5:22. ; 

4t Matt. 7:15; 24:11, 24. 43 1 John 4:1. 44 Rev. 2:20. 
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the Spirit of prophecy seemed then to be at hand; indeed, the Apoca- 
lypse, as we have seen, represents the prophetic order as supreme 
in the affairs of the churches of Asia as late as the end’of the reign 
of Domitian. Yet by that time the seed of its decline must have 
been already sown. Even in the remote church whose condition is 
reflected in the Didaché the local ministry has begun to assert its 
claims to rank as high as the charismatic orders ;45 abuses of prophetic 
gifts were more numerous and flagrant; and the worthier prophets 
had shown a tendency to settle down—an arrangement which could 
not fail ultimately to transform them into local office-bearers. In 
Asia the rise of the episcopate must have meant the decline of the 
prophetic order; for there was plainly no room in a single community 
for both bishop and prophet, unless the two characters were sus- 
tained by the same person, which may sometimes have happened. 
From these and other causes, prophecy declined so rapidly after the 
death of John that it was practically extinct, except in Montanistic 
circles, by the end of the second century. Montanism, which aimed 
at resuscitating the prophetic gift, dealt the death-blow; for how 
could any upholder of the catholic episcopate claim a power which ~ 
the Phrygian sect had converted into a symbol of rebellion against 
the constituted authorities of the church ? 4° 

The question forces itself upon the mind whether, together with 
the name of prophets and the formal use of prophesying, the church 
has lost the essence of the divine gift. It may be urged, in support 
of this view, that apostles and prophets, from the nature of their 
work, belonged exclusively to the first age of the church; and that, 
as soon as the church acquired a regular ministry and a definite 
rule of faith, the charismata were no longer necessary to her well- 
being, and presently died away, as seed-leaves die at the base of a 
plant-stem which has begun to put forth ordinary foliage. And this 
is doubtless true of the forms which prophecy assumed in the primi- 

45 Did., 15. 

46 The church herself did not at once resign herself to the loss of prophecy; cf. 
Apollinarius ap. Eusebius, Historia Ecclesiastica, 5:17, Setv yap elvac rd wpopyrixdy 
xdpioua rdon TH exxAnola uéxpe THs Tedelas wapovelas 6 dwéerodos But the 
exigencies of controversy, added to the growing officialism of the church, succeeded 


in silencing this conviction, and the church ceased to prophesy, leaving Montanism 
in possession of a claim which rightly belonged to the church. 
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tive church, and which were products of the immaturity of the first 
age. The scenes which attended the exercise of the gift at Corinth 
in Paul’s day, and even the more orderly methods prescribed by the 
apostle, are intolerable to the modern sense of what is due to the 
dignity of public worship. Nor could the church of this age brook 
the interference of an unknown itinerant, perhaps not an officer of 
its own commission or of any other recognized Christian body, in 
the official duties of the local ministry; nor, again, could designation 
to high office be left to an irresponsible voice raised in the congrega- 
tion, and representing itself as the organ of the Holy Spirit. No one 
desires to recall these features of primitive Christian prophecy. 
They would be as incongruous as archaic revivals usually are, and 
mischievous in a high degree. No one whose judgment deserves 
consideration wishes even to restore the title of “prophet” or the use 
of “prophesying.” 

But the energy of the Holy Spirit is not tied to primitive methods 
and names, or to those of any one age or generation. In the things 
of the Spirit, as in other spheres, principles remain unchanged, while 
the modus operandi varies. ‘The essence of Christian prophecy con- 
sists, according to the one prophet of the New Testament canon, 
in “the testimony of Jesus;”47 i. e., the witness which he bears 
to the church, and which the church repeats to the world. In 
proportion as this witness is borne clearly and convincingly by 
the Christian society in any age, that age possesses and exercises, 
according to its own capacities, the. prophetic gift. The same is 
true of individual Christians. While every loyal disciple, according 
to his measure, bears witness to the Master, this witness in some 
lives rises to the level of actual prophecy, though it is no longer 
called by that name. Few who read these words will not have 
met with some man or woman who has manifested the best qualities 
of the ancient prophet in his depths of personal conviction, his power 
of speaking straight to the hearts of men, his grasp on the things of 
the Spirit, his faculty for reading character and interpreting experi- 
ences, his moments of insight into the unseen or of outlook into the 
future. 

Our modern prophets are to be found in every class of life, 
47 Rev. 19:10; cf. John 16:1 ff. 
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among laymen as well as within the ranks of the clergy, among the 
simple and uneducated as well as among men of culture and marked 
natural powers. The same Spirit works in all, though his gifts 
take shape and color from the materials on which he operates, and 
are molded by the surroundings in which they are cast. If we had 
to select two manifestations of the prophetic Spirit which are specially 
characteristic .of our own time, we might find them in the increased 
spiritual power exerted by the modern pulpit, and the high tone 
of much of the Christian literature which issues from the modern press. 
Perhaps we can point to no modern Chrysostom or Augustine, no 
Bernard of Clairvaux or Thomas & Kempis, no Savonarola, no 
Whitefield or Wesley; but has any age since the first yielded so great 
a harvest of Christian teaching marked by the “demonstration of 
the Spirit and of power”? This result cannot be attributed alto- 
gether to the spread of education, or even of religious knowledge. 
Mere knowledge in spiritual things is not power, and power may even 
exist in a high degree where knowledge is scanty. The story of our 
most recent religious awakening has shown that great spiritual 
effects can be obtained without any great educational advantages or 
a striking personality. Such movements as the Welsh revival of 
1904-5 recall even some of the external conditions of the primitive 
prophesyings; but imperfections of this nature may be forgiven 
when by common consent the fruits show that the Spirit of God has 
been at work. The churches of the twentieth century will have 
gained more than we can say, if they are roused to that full sense 
of a divine presence and co-operation which was the strength of the 
early Christian societies. If in these days we do not need a new 
order of prophets or a new apocalypse, we have certainly not out- 
grown the want of a fresh illapse of spiritual power on those who 
teach and those who learn. It is in this direction that we may look 
for new developments of Christian prophecy. 
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One of the most significant facts in respect to the development 
of our American colleges and universities, as also in respect to the 
progress of Bible study in this country, is the increasing number of 
colleges that are offering regular courses of instruction in the Bible, 
and the number of college students who are pursuing these courses. 
Parallel with this increase in biblical instruction in the colleges and 
under the instruction of the faculties, there has been an even more 
marked development of Bible study under the direction of volunteer 
organizations, such as the Young Men’s Christian Association, the 
Young Women’s Christian Association, and the like. 

Believing that the readers of the Biblical World would be inter- 
ested to know the facts in respect to this matter somewhat accurately, 
the editors recently addressed to the presidents of all the colleges of 
the United States a letter asking for the statistics upon the following 
four points: (1) the number of students in college; (2) the number 
of students doing biblical work in regular college classes; (3) the 
number of college students in classes conducted under Y. M. C. A., 
Y. W. C. A., “Bible Chairs,” etc.; (4) an estimate of the num- 
ber of college students in regular attendance on other Bible 
classes, as in adjacent churches, etc. It was requested that the 
figures should in each case cover college students only, excluding 
students in preparatory schools as well as graduate and professional 
students. The reason for these exclusions was not that it is a 
matter of no interest to know how many students are pursuing 
biblical studies in preparatory schools, and in graduate and pro- 
fessional schools, but that, for the purpose of comparison between - 
different colleges, it was deemed best to limit the present effort 
to the obtaining of statistics referring to students in college classes 
only. 

Of the five hundred colleges addressed information was obtained 
from 271, those not replying being almost without exception among 
the smaller colleges of the country, or technological schools. The 
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results obtained are presented in the following tables. ‘The colleges 
are grouped by states. The figures in the first column followiny the 
name of the college indicate the number of students in college; those 
in the second column, the number of students doing biblical work 
in regular college classes; those in the third column, the number of 
college students in classes conducted under the Y. M. C. A., Y. W. 
C. A., Bible Chairs, etc.; those in the fourth column, the estimated 
number of college students in regular attendance on other Bible 
classes than those named above. A blank in the place of a number 
signifies that no information sufficiently accurate to be of value 
could be obtained. It will be observed that the sum of the figures 
in the second, third, and fourth columns frequently exceeds the num- 
ber in the first column, reflecting the fact that many students are 
pursuing biblical study in more than one of the three ways indicated. 
For this reason, and because we have no means of determining the 
precise number of students thus counted more than once, it is impos- 
sible from these tables to ascertain the total number of students 
pursuing biblical work in these colleges. The figures at the end of 
the table show the total in each case, but the sum of these three totals 


would be an overestimate of the total number of students doing biblical 
work of any kind. On the other hand, it must be remembered that 
from some 230 colleges no report was received, and that from some 
of those reporting the figures fall short of the facts. Incomplete 
though the statistics thus are, they present a body of facts both inter- 
esting and instructive. 
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CALIFORNIA 
University of California. ...... 
Mills College............ 
Pomona College 
California College 
Leland Stanford Junior University 
University of Southern California 


COLORADO 
University of Colorado. 
Colorado College 

CONNECTICUT 


Trinity College 
Wesleyan University 
Yale University. 


State College for Colored Students..... 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
Gallaudet College 


University of Florida 
Rollins College 


University of Georgia 
Atlanta Baptist College 
Atlanta University. 
Mercer University 


ILLINOIS 


Hedding College... 

Illinois Wesleyan University... 
Blackburn 
Carthage College.... 
University of Illinois... 
University of Chicago. 
Austin College 

Eureka College. .. 
Northwestern University. . 
Ewing College 

Knox College 

Lombard College... 
Greenville College. .. 
Illinois College 

Lake Forest University... 
McKendree College 
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ILLINOIS—continued 


Union 
University of Notre Dame.................. 
St. Meinrad Seminary... 


INDIAN TERRITORY 
Henry Kendall College......... 


IOWA 


Wartburg College..... 
Des Moines College......... 
State University of fows. 

Central University of Iowa.................. 


Kansas Wesleyan University................ 
St. John’s Lutheran 


Southwest Kansas 
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Berea College 


LOUISIANA 


Louisiana State University................... 
Louisiana Female College 

Leland University 

Tulane University 


Bowdoin College 
Bates College 
University of Maine 
Colby College 


St. John’s College 

Johns Hopkins 
Maryland Agricultural College............... 
Washington College 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Amherst College. ........... 

Boston University. 

Radcliffe College 

American International College 

Williams College 

Smith College 

Mt. Holyoke College 

Wellesley College 


Adrian College 

Albion College 

Alma College 

University of 
Hillsdale College 

Kalamazoo College 

Olivet College 


Augsburg Seminary 

University of Minnesota. 
St. Olaf College 

Macalester 
Gustavus Adolphus College. ......... 

Parker College 
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Rust University 
University of Mississippi 


MISSOURI 


Southwest Baptist College................... 
Clarksburg College 

University of Missouri 
Westminster College 

Pritchett College 

William Jewell College 

Missouri Valley College... 
Western Bible and Literary College... er 
Park College 

Washington University........... Sere 


MONTANA 


University of Montana. 


Hastings College 

University of Nebraska 

Nebraska. Wesleyan University. 
NEW HAMPSHIRE 


Dartmouth College 


Princeton University..... 
NEW YORK 


Wells College 


Polytechnic Institute of Brooklyn 
Barnard College 
Hamilton College 
Cornell University 
Columbia 
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NORTH CAROLINA 


St. Mary’s College 

University of North Carolina 

Biddle University. 

Guilford College 

Collegiate Institute 

Catawba College 

Shaw University 


NORTH DAKOTA 
State University of North Dakota 


Buchtel College 

Baldwin University 

Cedarville College 

University of Cincinnati 

Western Reserve University... 

Capital University 

Ohio State University. 

Defiance College, 

Ohio Wesleyan University 

Kenyon College 

Denison University 

Hiram College 

Marietta College 

Franklin College 

Oberlin College 

Wittenberg College : 

Heidelberg 
Otterbein University 

University of Wooster. ........ 


OKLAHOMA ; 
University of Oklahoma. 


Albany College 
Dallas College 
Willamette College 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Western University of 
Muhlenberg College 

Lebanon Valley College 

Beaver College 

Moravian College 

Dickinson College 

Pennsylvania Military College... 
Lafayette College 

Haverford College 
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PENNSYLVANIA—Continued 


Juniata College 

Franklin and Marshall College 
Bucknell University. 

Allegheny College 

Albright College 

University of Pennsylvania 
Pittsburg College 

Pennsylvania State 
Swarthmore College... 

Volant College 

Washington and Jefferson College 


RHODE ISLAND 
Brown University. 
SOUTH CAROLINA 


Allen University. 

South Carolina College 

Furman University 
Wofford College : 


Huron College 
Dakota Wesleyan University 
Yankton College 


TENNESSEE 


Hiwassee College 

Knoxville College 

University of 
Cumberland University 

Maryville College 

Milligan College 

Fisk University 

Roger Williams University. 

Vanderbilt University 

Burritt College 

Greenville and Tusculum College 
Washington College 


TEXAS 


Howard Payne College....... 
Emerson College 

Polytechnic College 

Southwestern University. 

St. Louis College 

Austin College 
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TEXAS—continued 


Trinity University 

Texas Christian University 
Baylor Universi 

Paul Quinn College 


UTAH 


Brigham Young College 


VERMONT 
Middlebury College 


VIRGINIA 


Randolph Macon College 

Bridgewater College 

University of Virginia 

Emory and Henry College 

Fredericksburg College 

Hampden-Sidney College 

Washington Lee University. .. ........... 
Randolph-Macon Woman’s College. .......... 
Richmond College 

Roanoke College 


WASHINGTON 


University of Washington 
Whitworth College 
Whitman College 


WEST VIRGINIA 


Morris Harvey College 
West Virginia University 


WISCONSIN 


Milton College 
Concordia College 
Marquette College 
Northwestern University 


WYOMING 
University of 
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A WAR-SONG OF LONG AGO 


REV. C. L. CARHART 
Dorset, Vt. 


At the beginning of this twentieth Christian century, when we are, 
sad to say, not yet unused to wars and rumors of wars, and even 
pacific America is going deep into her pocket to pay for a “‘big stick” 
(do not even the gentiles the same ?), the thrill of an old war-song 
may perhaps still stir us; so unchanging is human nature, Before 
Christ or Anno Domini, in the Old World or the New. 

In Jerusalem, two and a half millenniums ago, the song voiced the 
exultation of loyal hearts in Judah at the news from the banks of the 
Euphrates that Carchemish had avenged Megiddo, and that the power 
of the Pharaoh who slew the beloved king Josiah had been broken. 
With a few changes of proper names and a modernizing of terms, it 
might in this our day fairly serve to express the satisfaction of patriots 
in Pekin or Seoul at the tidings that have been coming from the shores 
of the Yalu, the Liao, and the Hun, or from the Sea of Japan. Again 
an old empire, aggressive, perfidious, threatening the independence 
of weaker neighbors, receives a blow that drives it back to its own 
bounds. Again a new power comes into view, youthful, vigorous, 
that the world hardly knows how to reckon with, itself not without 
possibility of danger to neighbors and others. Again the joy that 
welcomes victory may be brief for the weaker land that lies between 
the two contestants, and the chief result for it be a change of masters. 
In any event, be its application old or new, Moscow or Memphis, 
Tokio or Babylon, Kirin or Carchemish, it is a stirring ode—this 
which records “What came as Yahweh’s word to Jeremiah the 
prophet concerning the army of Pharaoh Neco, king of Egypt, which 
was by the river Euphrates at Carchemish, which Nebuchadrezzar, 
king of Babylon, smote in the fourth year of Jehoiakim, son of Josiah, 
king of Judah ” (604 B. C.). 

Old, oppressive Assyria had long been senile and ready for its 
doom. A reunited and revived Egypt was preparing to lay claim 
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to the suzerainty of the Syrian shore and all the petty peoples of the 
West, when the news came that far in the lowlands toward the. 
Persian Gulf there had arisen a new dynasty that was making ready 
to revive the old glories of Babylon, and to seize the heritage of the 
dying lords of Asshur. Pharaoh Neco was the more eager to com- 
plete the pacification of the coast lands, that he might meet his. new 
rival in the north, on the old frontier of the great Rameses. In the 
year 608 B. C., as he was hastening troops northward along the “ Way 
of the Sea,” that age-old highway of trade and commerce which has 
known the tramp of armies and the plod of caravans since warfare 
and trade were known to dwellers in the Levant, his passage was 
disputed by the Jewish king at Megiddo, just where the road breaks 
from the lower hills behind Carmel into the broad plain of Esdraelon, 
the gate of “Galilee of the Nations.” We are left quite to conjecture 
as to the motives that led Josiah to resent the trespass on the empire 
of David and to interfere so promptly in a quarrel not directly his own. 

However good his motives, the issue was disastrous to king and 
kingdom. The mourning of Israel over Josiah’s death was remem- 
bered ages afterward, “the mourning in the valley of Megiddo,” “‘as 
one mourneth for his only son.” Judah laid under heavy tribute, 
its king holding his throne by favor of the Pharaoh, Neco was free to 
continue northward his campaign of conquest, winning a decisive vic- 
tory over a coalition of Syrian states at historic Kadesh, where centu- 
ries before Rameses overthrew the Hittite confederacy, and finally 
coming to the fords of the Euphrates of Carchemish. Here he met, 
not the waning power of old Assyria, but young Nebuchadrezzar © 
with his Babylonian troops fresh from victories in the east and ready 
to dispute with the Egyptian the lordship of the west. The issue of 
this decisive battle, that changed the current of history in the Levant 
for the next century, is told in Scripture only in the war-song which 
is recorded in the forty-sixth chapter of Jeremiah. 

The ode falls readily into two parts, ending with the phrase, 
“they stumble and fall.” In theme and progress of thought it recalls 
the ironic exhortation of Isa. 8:9, which might serve in some sense 
as its text. In consecutive stanzas the prophet cries exultingly: 
“‘Gird yourselves, and ye shall be broken, be broken;” “Gird your- 
selves, gird yourselves, and ye shall be broken, be broken, be broken.” 
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The poetical form of the original shows much regularity in line and 
stanza, which the rendering attempts to reproduce. The line has 
normally six accents, and a three-line stanza marks progress of thought. 
The version in English hexameter attempts strict fidelity to the original 
in word and metre, and, in large measure, in order and emphasis. 
In securing a text for translation, due consideration has been given 
to the evidence of ancient versions, especially of the Greek version 
of the Septuagint, and to the judgment of modern scholars. 


A 
Target and buckler make ready, and draw near to battle. 
Saddle the chargers, and mount them, ye horsemen, and arm you with helmets, 
Furbish the lances, and put on the mail coat. 


What! they are broken, their line driven backward, their heroes are shattered! 
Frantic they flee, and look not behind them, terror on all sides. 
Yahweh had said it. 


Let not the swift flee away, let not the hero escape. 
Far in the north by the river Euphrates they stumble, they fall there. 


B 
Who’s this like Nilus is rising, like rivers are rolling his waters ? 
Egypt like Nilus is rising, like rivers are rolling his waters. 
Saith, Let me rise, let me cover the earth, let me cut off its people. 
Get up, ye horses, and rage, ye chariots, and go forth, ye heroes! 
Ethiops and Libyans, shield-bearers, Lydians and Cubians, bowmen. 
This is for Yahweh a day of revenge, to take vengeance on foemen. 


Feasteth the sword and is sated, yea, drunk with their life-blood. 
Yahweh a sacrifice holds in the north by the river Euphrates. 


Go up to Gilead, get balm, O virgin, daughter of Egypt. 
Vain are thy many medicaments, healing is not for thee. 
Hear all the nations thy voice, thine outcry is filling the earth. 
Hero on hero stumbleth, both are fallen together. 


A stirring trumpet-blast it is for Jeremiah; yet on Thanksgiving 
Day, and the Fourth of July, even a Jeremiah may be excused from 
jeremiads. Though the prophet had not wholly shared in the great 
expectations with which the Puritan party welcomed the deutero- 
nomic reforms of the devout Josiah, he must have rejoiced in the defeat 
of the oppressor who had killed the king, harried the land, and laid 
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the people under heavy tribute. Our ode voices a satisfaction like 
that grim sense of the righteousness of retribution to which Nahum 
had given expression a score of years or more before. True, there 
is no moral cause assigned for Egypt’s overthrow, nor any express 
warning to Judah lest a like doom befall. But a prophet is not a 
grand jury, and an ode may lack the formal precision of a true bill. 
And is there no eloquence in facts? Is not comment sometimes an 
impertinence, blurring and dwarfing the lesson? Hearers may 
haply love us as the little girl loved Phillips Brooks, “because we 
have no morals.” . 

Our day does not lack its notable illustration of the working 
out of the divine justice. The mills of God, as a rule, grind so slowly 
that it is well to note that they are still at work with certainty and 
thoroughness. Not without a humble sense of our own shortcomings, - 
we may read in the daily paper as in Scripture the message of “the 
divine government of the nations and the subordination of all history 
to the coming of the kingdom of God” (W. H. Bennett). 
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Current Opinion 


“By Their Fruits Ye Shall Know Them” 


It is interesting to note how in the course of history men are always 
struggling toward the light that has for ages been shining steadily and. 
clearly in the Bible; or, in other words, how exactly the great fundamental 
principles of biblical thought square with the conclusions which men 
have reached in fragments through conflict and suffering. Possibly it is 
only through bitter experience that men can learn the real value of these 
simple principles; for we all know that the simplest things are hardest 
to learn. This thought constantly grows on at least some students of 
history, and more and more they find Bible passages that express their 
interpretations with greater exactness than anything they can formulate 
for themselves. Of late years the words “‘value” and “‘worth” have come 
into deserved prominence, and now “‘pragmatism”’ is the word. Pragma- 
tism is a doctrine of values which takes philosophy and theology out of 
metaphysics and logic, and estimates them by their usefulness in thought 
and practical life. It is a later, larger, more refined utilitarianism, and is 
strongly sustained in the passage: ‘‘By their fruits ye shall know them.” 
That pragmatism will be the final philosophy no one expects any more 
than one expects to develop one’s entire theology out of the passage just 
quoted. But it is here to be reckoned with. One of the best instances of 
the elaboration of the doctrine on a large scale will be found in Santa- 
yana’s Life 0f Reason, to be completed in five volumes, two of which have 
already appeared. 


Law and Gospel 


In the ninth volume of the Jewish Encyclopedia are two articles on 
“‘Nomisin,” by Dr. Lauterbach and Dr. Kohler. These articles repudi- 
ate the externalizing tendencies that accompany the observance of the law 
as incidental and perversive, and as not at all fairly representing the true 
purpose and spirit of the Jaw. The law is, indeed, the supreme norm 
which should control both the social and the individual life, but the true 
ideal was that ‘‘the heart should be inclined unto the law,” that the law 
should be “‘no fettering chain of formalism which leaves the spirit cold and 
untouched; . . . . but rather judgments which are sweet, restoring the 
soul and rejoicing the heart.” ‘“‘The good will makes the good act.” 
Transgressions of the law are permitted for higher obiects. ‘The life of 
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a person of moral conduct is superior to the law ‘The command- 
ments were given to man that he might order his life in righteousness, and 
are not, therefore, obligatory when his life is imperiled.” ‘The great 
issue between Judaism and Christianity is whether the predominant ele- 
ment in religion should be law or creed.” Each has its strong accusation 
of the other. These latest expressions from Judaism should certainly be 
very interesting to Christians. Are not these modern rabbis saying respect- 
ing law just what Jesus himself said? Are they not criticising precisely 
that idea of law which Paul opposed ? If the spirit of partisan controversy 
could be entirely eliminated, and in charity all should seek the truth, 
should we both be able to see that Law and Gospel have, after all, much 
in common ? 
A New Definition of Materialism 

The general charge against our age is that it is materialistic, commercial, 
mechanical. In every phase of activity the dramatic, and with it warm, 
pulsating life—or life of any description—is passing. Indeed, already in 
large areas we have reached the point at which interest, affection, love have 
vanished. Given materialism—a doctrine that reduces everything to 
matter and motion, and conceives of matter as “‘extended, impenetrable, 


eternally existent, and susceptible of movement or change of relative posi- 


tion”—and all the rest follows. This condition has stirred up Professor 
Lloyd, in the current number of the American Historical Review, to inves- 
tigate materialism in its relation to history. But before he can begin his 
discussion, he must define materialism. ‘‘ Materialism is the tendency, 
which may have all degrees of expression in life as in thought, to treat 
what is only a part as if in itself it were an independent, self-supporting, 
originally active and originally constituted whole.” The idealist then 
may become a materialist—God, who is a spirit, if considered apart from 
the universe, is materialistic. History is found to be materialistic: in the 
idea that history repeats itself; that it is of the swinging-pendulum type; 
by explaining great changes as “‘reactions;” by its conception of “‘prog- 
ress;” by its division into periods, eras, and epochs; by confusing merely 
class characters with the ‘‘all-inclusive, vitally indivisible, although perhaps 
indefinitely differentiable, unity of experience.” Over against all this one- 
sidedness, history must be regarded as an affair of the whole. “It is 
nothing more nor less than the self-maintenance and development of the 
unity of experience. This maintenance involves with equal necessity and 
significance the person, the class, and the totality.” If this conception is 


preserved, materialism in history is avoided, and at the same time’all that 
is true in any historical doctrine is also preserved, and history is living, 
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continuous, one. Does this possibly suggest that far-off time when there 
shall be a “‘city which lieth four square, of which the length is as large as 
the breadth, and the slow and struggling formation of which will be then, 
and not till then, fully vindicated when, in the spiritual region, the kingdoms 
of this world are transformed into a new and larger city-state, having ever- 
lasting foundations, and whose builder and maker is God” ? 


The Original Ending of Mark 

New evidence of the fact that correct method in Bible study brings 
similar results with independent students is seen in the fact that an 
American and a Danish scholar have arrived at very similar con- 
clusions regarding the original ending of Mark’s gospel. Since F. C. 
Conybeare published his essay on the subject, it has been pretty generally 
admitted that all of Mark’s gospel following 16:8 came from Ariston, 
not from Mark. Mr. Rérdam, C. T. of Copenhagen, in the July Hibbert 
Journal, and Professor Goodspeed, of Chicago, in the July American 
Journal of Theology, both hold that it is possible to recover the original 
conclusion from the gospel of Matthew. The argument in both cases 
is practically the same, and is based upon the generally accepted 
theory that our gospel of Mark was used by the writer of the Gospel accord- 
ing to Matthew. A comparison of the accounts given by Matthew, Luke, 
and Mark relative to the resurrection shows that the material in Luke is 
independent of that in Mark. In Matthew, however, there are.to be found 
two strata of material, the one clearly non-Marcan, and the other quite in 
harmony with Mark 16:1-8. It is natural to conclude that from this 
latter stratum in Matthew the original ending of the second gospel can be 
restored. Mr. Rérdam would insert also the appearance in Jerusalem 
to Peter and to the Eleven. According to Goodspeed, the ending prob- 
ably stood substantially as follows: 

But go, tell his disciples and Peter, He goeth before you into Galilee; there 
shall. ye see him, as he, said unto you. 

And they went out and fled from the tomb, for trembling and astonishment 
possessed them. And they said nothing to anyone, for they were afraid. And 
behold, Jesus met them, saying, Hail. And they came and took hold of his feet, 
and worshipped him. Then saith Jesus unto them, Be not afraid, go, tell my 
brethren to depart into Galilee, and there shall they see me. And the eleven 
disciples went into Galilee unto the mountain where Jesus had appointed them. 
And Jesus came to them, and when they saw him they worshipped him, but some 
doubted. And he spake unto them, saying, All authority has been given unto 
me in heaven and on earth. Go ye therefore and make disciples of all the nations, 
teaching them to observe all things whatsoever I have commanded ~~ Aatt: 
lo, Iam with you alway, even unto:the end of the world. 
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The Lnstitute of Sacred Literature 


A POPULAR READING COURSE IN RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 


Within recent years sufficient has been said, both in public and in private, 
upon the subject of religious education, to bring many people to feel that 
a true science of education must include the religious element, and needs 
for its development people who are as well equipped for teaching children 
on the side of the religious life, as those who guide them in the studies of 
the secular schools. This new vitality in religious education has perhaps 
a greater interest for the parent than any other department of education; 
first, because of the lack of confidence in the ability of the ordinary teacher 
in the secular school to handle religious teaching; and, second, because 
oppurtunities for giving the right bent to conduct and ideals occur most 
frequently in the home. 

But the conscientious parent too often does not possess the knowledge 
of materials or methods with which to handle the problem inteliigently in 
the home, and needs to be made acquainted with the progress of modern 
thought in religious education. The same is true with relation to the teacher 
who wishes to be equipped for the education of the child upon the religious 
as well as the intellectual side. 

It is with pleasure that the Institute of Sacred Literature announces 
a Course of Reading, the primary aim of which will be to acquaint those 
- who undertake it with the best modern literature in the field of religious 
education. Since many persons have not the time to carry on both a 
course of Bible study and a course of general religious reading, the work 
has been arranged to include biblical material as well as modern books 
on religious education. The reading of one book will be assigned to each 
month from October to June. Preceding the reading of each biblical 
or other book, the reader will be furnished with a series of suggestions, 
cautions, questions for consideration, and with an estimate of the book, 
prepared by a specialist in the same field. A special topic will be assigned, 
upon which the student may submit a paper for criticism. If such a paper 
is sent in each month, he will receive a certificate at the conclusion of the 

For the year just about to commence the books selected will include 
four books of the Bible, a general discussion of the Bible from the modern 
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point of view, the teaching of Jesus applied to modern ethical problems, 
the principles of education in religion and morals, the practical application 
of these principles to the problems of the Sunday school, and a biographical 
work. In the selection of material some regard has been paid to the fact 
that the subject for general study in the Sunday schools using the Inter- 
national lessons will be for one year, from January 1, the Life of Christ. 

The reading for the year will be arranged as follows: 

October—Dovs, The Bible, Iis Origin and Nature; a book giving 
the views of one of the most careful and painstaking scholars on the Bible 
as it may today be interpreted, in the light of modern constructive scholar- 
ship. 

November.—The Book of Job; an example of a piece of biblical litera- 
ture which is a unit in itself, and yet is indissolubly connected with the 
history, the events of which furnished in some measure the origin of its 
philosophy. 

December—UyprE, Jesus’ Way; an interpretation of the principles 
laid down by Jesus, and their application to modern social and religious 
conditions—a theme which has been frequently presented, but possibly 
nowhere so simply and effectively as in this volume. 

January.—The Gospel according to Matthew; a portion of the New 
Testament which will be of special interest to those who enter upon the 
study of the Life of Christ, with the International lessons,on January 1. 

Fehruary.—Cor, Education in Religion and Morals; a careful and 
detailed discussion of the nature of the religious life of the child, and the 
principles which may safely be followed in deepening and directing that 
life. Professor Coe is one of the few men who have seriously investigated 
the psychology of religion in its application to the child. 

March.—The Book of Genesis. ‘This book is introduced at this point 
because of its special interest to children, and in order that through it may 
be illustrated some of the principles of teaching set forth by the book used 
in the preceding month. 

A pril—BuRTON AND MaTHEWws, Principles and Ideals for the Sunday 
School; a book in which is discussed from a modern pedagogical stand- 
point, the problems of the graded curriculum, instruction, the training 
of teachers, and the duty of the home and the church in relation to the 
Sunday school. 

May.—The Gospel of John; a book which combines, with the historical 
presentation of the Life of Jesus, the element of interpretation of that 
life for the contemporaries of the author, giving larger place to this latter 
element than either of the other gospels. 
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Tune.—Dawson, Life of Christ; a modern interpretation of the Life 
of Jesus by an English evangelistic preacher of wide reputation. Its style 
is as fascinating as that of a novel, and its imagery cannot fail to give its 
readers many suggestions for thought. 

By consulting the advertising pages of this issue of the Biblical Worid, 
it will be seen that several favorable combination offers are made by the 
Institute in the furnishing of these books, singly or in sets. Access to them 
is to be further facilitated by requests to public libraries to place the series 
‘on their shelves. For the benefit of students who may not be able to secure 
the books, by purchase or from local libraries, a limited number will be 
loaned in sets by the University of Chicago Library on payment of a small 
fee. 

While perhaps the majority of the readers of the Biblical World have 
kept in touch with the progress of thought in connection with religious 
education, each of these readers comes into contact daily with numbers 
of persons who are not familiar with this literature, and who may not even 
yet have awakened to the need of such acquaintance. It can hardly be 
necessary for us to urge the readers of the Biblical World not only to familiar- 
ize themselves with this course of reading, but to assist us in introducing it 
to all people within their reach, who might be interested. Especially does 
the Institute feel justified in asking the fullest co-operation of ministers, 
since educational work of this character is primarily the province of the 
pastor. 
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GMork and Workers 


Rev. EpwarpD Jupson, D.D., pastor of the Judson Memorial Church, 
New York city, has resigned his professorship at the University of Chicago, 
having been elected professor of pastoral theology in the Theological 
Seminary of Colgate University, and director of the work of the students 
when they are in residence in New York city. 

In August, 1900, the Biblical World published a classified ‘List of 
Books for New Testament Study,” prepared by Professors Clyde W. Votaw 
and Charles F. Bradley. It was the intention of the editors at that time 
to publish such a list, suitably revised, about once in five years. In accord- 
ance with this intention, this list, thoroughly revised and brought down to 
date, will be reprinted in the October issue of this journal. 

THE Presbyterian Board of Publication has just issued a Prayer Book 
‘for voluntary use” in the churches. It is the result of a vear’s work on 
the part of a committee appointed by the General Assembly. Rev. Dr. 
Henry Van Dyke was chairman, and with him were associated President 
Hall, of Union Seminary; Professor John De Witt, of Princeton; Dr. 
Richards, of the Brick Church of New York; and Dr. Louis F. Benson, 
editor of the Presbyterian Hymnal. 

Dr. ORELLO Cone, professor of biblical theology in St. Lawrence 
University, Canton, N. Y., died June 23, 1905. By his death the Univer- 
salist denomination has lost its foremost scholar, and biblical scholarship 
a masterful student. The books by which he is best known are: Gospel 
Criticism and Historical Christianity; The Gospel and its Earliest Inter- 
pretations; Paul, the Man, the Missionary and the Teacher; and Vol. III 
of the “International Handbooks to the New Testament.” 

Tue Chamber of Deputies in Paris has recently, after long discussion, 
passed a law abrogating the Concordat and abolishing state religion .in 
France. During the debate, no less than 250 amendments were offered 
by those opposed to the measure. A few of these were accepted, especially 
those suggested by the Protestant free churches of France. As originally 
prepared, the bill made every local religious congregation an independent 
organization, forbidding all ecclesiastical fellowship; but as passed it per- 
mits co-operation among churches of like faith and order. For eight years 
no minister or priest may hold any municipal office. Colleges, hospitals, 
and asylums are provided with chaplains at the expense of the state. _ 
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Reviews 


By Nile and Euphrates: A Record of Discovery and Adventure, 
With Maps and Illustrations. By H. VALENTINE GEERE, of 
the staff of the Babylonian Expedition of the University of 
Pennsylvania. Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark; NewYork: imported 
by Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1904. Pp. 355. $3.50 net. 

So far as we know, there is no other book which paints so vividly the 
_camp of the excavator, or sketches the scenery and life of the Nile and 
Euphrates valleys, as the one before us. Views of mounds in process of 
excavation, of fellahin at work, of Egyptian and Babylonian life and cus- 
toms, of khan and camp, river and city, Tigris and Euphrates, Baghdad 
and Nippur, Salahieh and Behneseh, bridges of boats and processions, 
Arab craft and market scenes, Persian travelers and antiquity-dealers, 
villagers and effendis---all are vividly illustrated and graphically described. 

The account given of the author’s experiences may be summarized as 
follows: In connection with the expedition sent out by the University of 
Pennsylvania to explore the ruins of Nippur, or Niffer, the author, Mr. 
Geere, was appointed, in the autumn of 1895, to relieve the director, Mr. 
John Haynes, who had spent three consecutive years excavating, and who 
naturally needed a change and rest. After several months of travel and 
hardship (Nevember to February), the party arrived via Baghdad at Niffer, 
where Mr. Haynes was at work; but only to be informed upon arrival that 

it would be impossible for them to remain after his departure, because the 
Arabs were showing a very hostile spirit, and the risk would be too great. 
Accordingly, much disappointed, they very reluctantly returned by way of 
Damascus and Beirft to England. 

The next winter found Professor Geere excavating in Egypt, with Pro- 
fessor Petrie at Deshasheh, and with Messrs. Grenfell and Hunt at Oxy- 
rhynchus. Mummies, papyri, sarcophagi, amulets, bronzes, steles, glass, 
pottery, and earthenware were found in great abundance. The experience 
in Egypt was invaluable to him in his future work. He describes in detail 
how the work of excavating was carried on, attributing high praise to 
Professor Petrie, who still continues to explore in Egypt, and whom he 
regards as “‘the first excavator in the world.” 

Work was resumed at Niffer by the University of Secualitiiaia’4 in the 
autumn of 1898. Mr. Haynes was again appointed superintendent of the 
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field, his bride accompanying him as the guest of the expedition. Dr. 
Hilprecht followed a year later. Professor Geere, being overtaken by 
fever, spent a summer in the tropical climate of Baghdad. He describes 
the life of the British colony at that place. stating that in the hot season 
they live on the verandas and in the serdab, or cellar, by day, and sleep on 
the roofs by night, while in the winter season there is necessity for fires in 
the house as at home. There is an air of gayety and pleasure in the city 
during the cooler months; for the British Club, with its library and games, 
affords a rendezvous, and shooting excursions, bicycling, golf, and cricket 
are not unknown. The various bazaars of Baghdad he found especially 
fascinating. He says that traveling is exceedingly difficult. The roads, 
animals, and muleteers are everywhere most despicable. Scorpions, 
snakes, centipedes, fleas, and sand-flies are a constant annoyance. 

Niffer is unhealthy on account of its swamps. It lies midway between 
the Euphrates and.the Tigris, its mounds being intersected by the bed of 
the old Shatt-en-Nil, which was one of the principal canals of Babylonia, 
and which Dr. Hilprecht identifies with the “river Chebar’” upon the 
banks of which Ezekiel saw the vision of the glory of God. It is a very 
lawless place, the vices of the scattered population about being notorious. 

Anyone desiring to acquaint himself with the scientific results of this 
expedition should read Professor Hilprecht’s book entitled Exploration in 
Bible Lands during the Nineteenth Century. The “finds” made carry us 
back to the days of Ur-Gar (2700 B. C.), and: of Naram-Sin (3800 B. C.). 
Mr. Geere, who is an Englishman, says: ‘The American excavations have 
shown Niffer to be cf first-class importance, and, despite the blunders 
made, almost unavoidably, in their early days, they have deservedly attained 
a high place in the field of Babylonian research.” 

Four expeditions in all have been sent out by the University of Pennsyl- 
vania: the first, under Dr. Peters, of New York, in February, 1889; the 
second, under the same director, in 1890; the third, in March, 1893, with 
Mr. Haynes in charge of the work, ‘‘who unfortunately followed the dis- 
astrous methods inaugurated by Dr. Peters, and as a consequence dump- 
heaps grew te alarming proportions upon parts of the mounds, which 
should have been kept clear at all costs.” Mr. Haynes, as we have already 
seen, continued for three years on the field, and was joined by our author 
just as he was about to start home (1896). The fourth expedition was 
begun by Mr. Haynes in 1898, and reinforced by Dr. Hilprecht in 1899. 
Of this the author says: 

Its start was not fortunate, but after Dr. Hilprecht’s arrival things improved 
in a marked manner, and his study of the site served to put the whole of the work 
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upon a sure footing... .. He alone saved the work from complete failure; 
and, thanks to him, its future success appears to be assured; whereas, had he not 
visited the site, it is almost certain that the haphazard methods of excavation 
would have been continued until the mounds were reduced to a condition of utter 
incomprehensibiiity (pp. 178, 179). 

_ The author closes with a warm exhortation to British explorers to follow. 
in the footsteps of America. The Niffer expedition has already cost 
America, he informs us, over $100,000, the whole of which has been sub-. 
scribed by the public. 

What have we spent in this cause—the advancement of knowledge of these 
interesting regions? . . . . The Americans have done wonders at Niffer, and 
may well congratulate themselves on the results of their enterprise and pluck. 

On the whole, the volume is a well-written account of the actual experi-. 
ences of the arch-rologist at work, and will be of interest to many. May 
we not hope that the next of its kind will describe the expedition of the 
University of Chicago ? 

Grorce L. Rosrnson. 

McCormick THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 


Primitive Traits and Religious Revivals: A Study in Mental and. 
Social Evolution. By FREDERICK MorcAN DAVENPORT. New 
York: The Macmillan Co. Pp. 323. $1.50. 

This book, which bears a kinship to such works as Starbuck’s Psychology 
of Religion, Coe’s Religion of a Mature Mind, and James’s Varieties of 
Religious Experience, deals largely with the phenomena and experiences 
of religious revivals from the standpoint of the psychologist. It will thus 
be of special interest to students of sociology and the psychology of religion, 
but it has a great practical value for the teacher and the minister, stimulating 
thought, and indicating where dangers lie in the work of religious education. 

The main thesis seems to be that the revival (using the word in its nar- 
rower signification) has been and is characterized by excessive emotional-. 
ism and the awakening of slumbering survivals of primitive traits, such as 
irrational fear, unrestrained imagination, and by the primitive reflexes of 


prostration, trances, convulsions, and the like. The revival is shown to. 


be essentially a form of impulsive social action, wherein rational conscious- 
ness has not been a controlling factor, but rather suggestion and imitation, 
with the development of the highly reflex phenomena of hypnotic suggestion. 

In the course of his study the author gives a historical survey and 
comparison of the ghost-dance among the North American Indians, the 
religious life of the American negro, the Scotch-Irish revival in Kentucky 
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in 1800, the Scotch-Irish revival in Ulster in 1859, the Great Awakening, 
the Wesleyan revival in England, and the transition period in the United 
States—Nettleton, Finney, and Moody. This gives one a good historical 
perspective, and indicates the similarity of psychological phenomena in 
all revivals. The question is then raised as to whether a natural explana- 
tion of such phenomena as prostration, the “‘jerks,” twitchings, and con- 
vulsions can be given. The author finds it in a reference to the known 
psychological laws operating in cases of nervous instability, suggestibility, 
of plastic and susceptible mental and nervous organizations. He shows 
that the two categories, divine and satanic, under which they were once 
classed, do not answer; for what seemed abnormal and mysterious is seen 
to be under psychological law and may have no correlation with the spirit- 
ual. Neither God nor the devil is responsible for these phenomena, but a 
hypnotizing revivalist and a susceptible subject. 

The chapter on ‘Conversion by Suggestion” is especially interesting 
and important, for the contention is made that many revival conversions 
are by suggestion and imitation merely, and the evil results are pointed 
out. The old-time revivalism is pedagogically vicious, especially for the 
culture of children, and, since it arouses these primitive traits, is a real 
trespass upon the rights of childhood and violates the fundamental prin- 
ciples of education. 

Mr. Davenport is opposed to reintroducing the old-time revival: 

They who are preaching a revival of old-time revivalism in the highly devel- 
oped sections of America are fighting against the stars in their courses. Recurring 
tides of faith there may be for generations to come, but they will steadily change 
in character from those of the old régime. It will require a more rational method 
to win men in the modern age. os 


But he is a believer in real conversion: 

It would be superficial to speak of such investigation as this as involving the 
elimination of the supernatural from the process of regeneration. We have only 
segregated a few phenomena of conversions at white heat, and interpreted them 
in terms of the physic process. 

The treatment of his subject is logical and fairly clear, though with a 
number of repetitions. The book should be read by all pastors, evangelists, 


and religious teachers. 
Ro tvix HARLAN. 
EVANSVILLE, WIS. 
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New Literature 


OLD TESTAMENT 


BOOKS 

GIESEBRECHT, F. Die Degradations- 
hypothese und die alttestamentliche 
Geschichte. Leipzig: Deichert, 1905. 
Pp. 34. M. 0.60. 

A pamphlet criticising the traditional interpre- 
tation of Hebrew history as a continuous back- 
sliding from the high standards established in the 
days of Moses. 

Batten, L. W. The Hebrew Prophet. 
New York: Macmillan, 1905. Pp. 
X+ 351. 

An excellent bandbook for the use of intelligent 
Bible students. The method of presentation is 
clear and simple, and the underlying principles are 
scholarly and safe. 


ARTICLES 


Petrie, W. M. FLINDERS. The Census 
of the Israelites. Expositor, August, 


1905, pp. 148-52. 

A very ingenious attempt to account for the 
excessive numbers of the Israelites as given in the 
censuses of Numb., chaps. 1-3 and 26. On the 
basis of the fact that of the twenty-four numbers 
given in the two lists, the hundreds show a strange 
inclination to be either 400 or 500, fourteen of 
them having one or other of these figures, Petrie 
concludes that the hundreds and the thousands are 
of independent origin. The further fact that Alaj 
means a “family” or “tent” as well as a “thou- 
sand”’ suggests that originally it was used here in 
the former sense. So that the original numbers 
of the Israelites before the wandering were 508 
tents and 5,550 persons, and after the wandering, 
596 tents and 5,730 persons. 


SmirH, G. A. Isaiah’s Jerusalem. J[bid., 
July, 1905, pp. 1-17. 


Cook, S. A. Notes on Old Testament 
History. Jewish Quarterly Review, 
July, 1905, pp. 782-99. 

The first instalment of a series of studies upon 
the sources of the pre-monarchical history of 
Israel. This study concerns itself with the life of 
David, and the acceptance of its conclusions would 
call for a complete change of the order of events in 
the reign of David. 

Hatkvy, J. Le livre de Nahoum. Re- 

- vue sémitique, April, 1905, pp. 97-123- 

Le prophéte Sophonie, zbid., July, 1905, 

Pp- 193-98. 

A new French translation of the books of Nahum 
and Zephaniah, with explanatory and critical com- 
ments, by a conservative scholar. 


BEECHER, W. J. Torah: A Word-Study 
in the Old Testament. Journal of 
Biblical Literature, Vol. XXIV, pp. 
1-16. 

A brief, but illuminating, study of the history of 
the word Torah (ordinarily rendered ‘‘law”) in 
the Old Testament literature, showing the develop- 
ment of usage from the idea of a separate, concrete 
oracle from the Deity to that of an aggregate of 
written laws known as the Torah par excellence, 
i. e., the Pentateuch. 


Batten, L. W. The Conquest of North- 

ern Canaan. I[bid., pp. 31-40. 

The common view is that Judg., chap. 4, con- 
fuses two battles, one of which is described in 
chap. 5, and the other in Josh. rr:1-9. This 
article seeks to show, however, that Judg., chap. 4, 
is correct in identifying the battles described in 
Judg., chap. 5, and Josh. 11:1-9, and that these 
two latter narratives are duplicate accounts of the 
same event. 


NEW TESTAMENT 


BOOKS 
CLEMEN, C. Die Apostelgeschichte im 
Lichte der neueren Textquellen und 
historisch-kritischen Forschungen. 
Giessen: Tépelmann, 1905. Pp. 61. 


Assott, Epwin A. Johannine Vocabu- 
lary: A Comparison of the Words of 
the Fourth Gospel with Those of the 
Three. London: Black, 1905. Pp. 
xviii + 364. 
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ARTICLES 
GoopsPEED, EpGAR J. The Original 

Conclusion of the Gospel of Mark. 

American Journal of Theology, July, 

1905, pp- 484-90. 

Discovers the original conclusion of Mark (later 
displaced by 16:9-20 as found in the common 
text) in its modified reproduction in Matt. 28:9-20. 
Bacon, BENJAMIN W. Jesus’ Voice from 

Heaven. Ibid., July, 1905, pp. 451-73- 

A discussion of Jesus’ voice from heaven at the 
time of his baptism, reaching the conclusion that 
Jesus’ own representation of the voice that sent 
was simply: ‘‘Thou art my Son.” , 
Votaw, CLyDE W. The 

Sayings of Jesus in Relation to the 

Gospel-Making Movement of the First 

and Second Centuries. Journal of Bib- 

lical Literature, Part I, 1905, pp. 79-90. 

Read at the International Congress of Arts and 
Sciences, St. Louis, Mo., September, 1904. 
Bousset, W. Der Verfasser des Johan- 

nesevangelium, II. Theologische Rund- 

schau, July, 1905, pp. 277-95. 
VEDDER, Henry C. A Study of the 

Second Gospel. Baptist Review and 

Expositor, July, 1905, pp. 303-30. 
R6rpaM, SKAtT. What Was 

the Lost End of Mark’s Gospel? 

Hibbert Journal, July, 1905, pp. 769-90. 

A discussion dealing with the same question 
considered by Dr. Goodspeed in the article referred 
to above, covering a somewhat wider field than its 
title suggests, dealing with the Lucan as well as 
with the Marcan stories of the appearances of 
Jesus after the resurrection. The tendency of the 
article is to the conclusion that literary criticism 
enables us to do what harmonizers never suc- 
ceeded in doing, viz., discover in our gospels the 
consistent testimony of different witnesses to the 
appearance of Jesus after his crucifixion. 
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MonrTeEFIorE, C.G. The Synoptic Gos- 
pels and the Jewish Consciousness, I. 
Tbid., July, 1905, pp. 649-67. 

A very notable article, in which the Jewish 
author declares that there are in the gospel records 
of Jesus’ teachings things both new and true that 
are worthy the attention of his fellow-Hebrews. 
Cf. ‘Biblical World for August, p. 116. This is 
the first of a series of articles to appear in the 
Hibbert Journal under the heading “ Impressions 
of Christianity from the Points of View of the 
Non-Christian Religions.” 

MILLIGAN, GEORGE. The Eschatology 
of 2 Thess. 2:1-12. Expositor, August, 
1905, pp. 99-118. 

Having in a previous article defended the 
genuineness of this apocalyptic passage, the author 
in this article interprets it, finding the “man of 
sin” in Judaism, and in the Roman Empire “the 
restrainer.” 

Bennett, W. H. The Life of Christ 
according to St. Mark. Jbid., August, 
1905, pp. 128-36. 
An attempt to set forth the impression which . 

Mark’s account of our Lord would make on a 

reader whose only source of information was the 

second gospel, and who knew nothing of Christian 
dogmatics. 


Carr, ArtHuR. The Meaning of 


“Hatred” in the New Testament. 
Ibid., August, 1905, pp. 153-60. 


CHAPMAN, Dom. The Earliest New 
Testament. Ibid., August, 1905, pp. 

A defense of the view that the earliest collected 
New Testament—not necessarily the earliést form 
of the individual books—was in the ‘‘Western”’ 
text. 


KaurMann, M. Is the New Testament 
Teaching Optimistic? Jbid., August, 


1905, PP- 137-47- 


GOLDEN TIARA OF THE PRINCESS KHNEMET, NEARLY 2000 B.C. 
Khnemet was a princess of the Twelfth Dynasty, the age of Abraham, and this tiara was found in her tomb beside one of the pyramids of Dashfr. It is now in the Museum 


at Cairo. 
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